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CHAPTER I. 



ANTHONY HAMBLIN. 



It is the afternoon of a day in early 
January, a day which recalls what foolish 
people mean by a good old winter. It is a 
day, that is, which has been easily endured 
and even enjoyed by polar bears, seals, 
Arctic foxes, people who skate, people who 
are warmly clad, people who are well fed, 
and all creatures whose circulation is brisk. 
To the great majority of mankind and 
animals the day has been one of torture. 
VOL. I. I 
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Men out of work and low from insufificiency 
of food, women with babes crjang from 
cold and hunger, children imperfectly 
dressed, wish it were not so cold. To the 
warm classes the day is a glorious winding 
up of that Yule-tide which they have 
striven to make glad. There is ice that 
will bear, there are branches bending be- 
neath their weight of snow, roads crisp 
and hard, and, hanging over the eaves, 
icicles as long as a regulation sword. The 
cold and hungry regard these things with 
different feelings. To them the ideal day 
all the year round is warm, sunshiny, and 
favourable for rest, talk, and the promotion 
of thirst. Their pulses do not quicken 
even when King Christmas, who reigns 
only over the children of the rich, comes 
with frost in both his hands, bursts the 
pipes, stops out-door work, and puts an 
end to wages, beer, and food. 

The broad face of Clapham Common 
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IS covered with a thin sheet of frozen 
snow, through which the bents and coarse 
grasses push up their dry stalks, and assert 
for the first time in their lives a distinct per- 
sonality as seen against the white light of 
the snow, even although it is already four 
o'clock, and in the far-off south-west a lurid 
-disk is sinking behind a fringe of deepest 
red. All day long the ponds of the 
Common have been covered with skaters ; 
a bright sun without warmth has been 
shining; the glass has been six degrees 
below freezing-point in the shade, and 
there has been no wind. As we look 
around us a change falls upon the scene ; 
the light has died out in the east, and is 
fading in the west, but it seems to linger 
over the snow and becomes unearthly. 
The straggling furze, 'fledged with icy 
feathers,' looks, in the strange glimmer 
which renders any wild supposition pos 
sible, like some outlying portion of a great 

I — 2 
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Canadian forest in winter garb ; the 
frequent ditches and the fissures which 
everywhere cover the Common, planted 
there by the beneficent hand of Nature 
for boys to jump over, become wild ravines 
and deep cations of the Rocky Mountains, 
whose steep cliffs and rugged sides are 
crowned with snow. On the Mount Pond 
a few young fellows are still left, loth to 
tear themselves away from a sport far more 
delightful than waltzing, and much more 
rare. But the day is done ; the man who 
has been driving a roaring trade with his 
hot coffee can is packing up his cart ; the 
men who have filled their pockets with 
coppers in reward for screwing on skates 
are marching off with their chairs ; the two 

rival tradesmen, who deal in roasted chest- 
nuts, have put out their charcoal-fires, and 
are comparing notes ; and the man who 
has chanted all day, not without profit, the 
ivarming qualities of his ginger-toffee, has 



k 
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covered up his basket, and is thinking of 
what the day's returns will run to in the 
shape of supper. Soon the last lingering 
skater will feel a sudden chill of loneliness, 
and leave the pond with a feeling, as he 
strides away across the crisp and frozen 
snow, as if the ghosts of many departed 
citizens, who in generations past skated 
round this little wooded islet on the mimic 
lake, will come, the moment he is out of 
sight, to flourish goblin legs, perform 
spectral figures of eight, and rush, with 
silent mockery of mirth, after each other's 
ghostly forms. When the Common is 
quite deserted ; when not a single loiterer 
is left to clash his skates together as he 
hastens homeward, like Cowper's post- 
man, 

'Whistling as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 
Cold, and yet cheerful ;' 

then the snow begins again with its soft 
and noiseless falling. Presently the wind 
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rises gently, and drives it about into drifts^ 
and fills up the tiny ravines, and buries the 
furze. 

All round the Common stand the 
stately houses of substantial City mer- 
chants — such houses as warm men loved 
to build early in the century — each stand- 
ing in its own gardens, and these not 
skimped and pinched of space ; no narrow 
London slips of ground, but broad and 
spacious domains, generous in lawn, flower- 
bed, and kitchen-garden : stocked with 
good old fruit-trees, which produce apples 
not to be bought in Covent Garden, pears 
which would do honour to a Corporation 
dinner, peaches and plums and apricots fit 
for a queen's table. They are large square 
houses, mostly built in two stories, with 
attic rooms for servants. They all have 
ample stabling; most of them stand too 
close to the road for modern ideas — that 
was because more was formerly thought of 
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the view across the Common than of the 
lawn. It was before the days even of 
croquet or archery. Perhaps, too, that 
close proximity to the road was designed 
in kindness to the young ladies of the 
family ; for in those old times, so near to 
us and yet so far away, the cribbed and 
cabined girls spent nearly all the tedious 
and proper days of prae-nuptial life in the 
house, and knew the world chiefly from 
seeing it through the window, or reading of 
it in a novel of sentiment, or observing it 
from a pew in church. 

Come with me into one of these houses — 
that of Mr. Anthony Hamblin, senior part- 
ner in the house of ' Anthony Hamblin and 
Company,' of Great St. Simon Apostle, City, 
indigo merchants. It is the most stately 
house of all. Before it stand a noble pair 
of cedars, sighing for Lebanon in the cold 
breeze, and stretching out black branches 
which seem about to sweep away the snow 
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from the thin turf below them. The car- 
riage-way curves behind them to the great 
porch^ with marble pillars, set in the middle 
of the house-front. Cross the broad hall, 
with its bright fire, its old carved chairs and 
sideboard, its horns and antlers^ and its old- 
fashioned curios, brought home many years 
ago in one of Hamblin and Company's 
East Indiamen. On the right is the 
dining-room ; behind it is the study ; on 
the left is the drawing-room ; and at the 
back of it, where we are going, is Miss 
Hamblin's own room. 

A heavy curtain hangs across the door, 
which stands half open. There are voices 
within. 

Let us lift the curtain softly and look in. 

A lady of a certain age is sitting near 
the fire, a reading-lamp beside her, a book 
upon her knees. She wears a widow's 
cap, but the lines of sorrow have long since 
left her face, which is comely, and lit up by 



^ 
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a soft light of comfortable benevolence, as 
if, being well off herself, she would wish 
all the world, without exception, to be in 
similarly desirable circumstances. She is a 
woman who finds pleasure in pleasant 
things. I am not here speaking as a fool ; 
because, though it is hard to realise the 
fact, there are many women, in fact a large 
minority of women, who are incapable of 
receiving pleasure from things pleasant 
Mrs. Cridland, or Aunt Flora, as Alison 
Hamblin called her, belonged distinctly 
to the happy majority, who delight in 
things delightful ; loving, as far as the 
length of her tether went — naturally not 
very far — ^good eating and drinking, society, 
music, art, the happiness of young people. 
The shortness of woman's tether deserves 
a special essay. Imagine the other sex as 
catholic, as prodigal, as eager to seize, 
devour, and enjoy, as critical in its tastes, 
as my own. Mrs. Cridland was Anthony 
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Haniblin's first cousin, and lived in his 
house as chaperon^ guardian^ and best 
available substitute for a mother to his 
daughter and only child. 

Upon the hearthrug stand a pair — ^a man 
of middle age, and a girl of nineteen or 
twenty. She has got her two hands clasped 
upon his arm, and is looking up into his 
face with caressing affection. 

* You skated to-day as well as any of the 
boys, as you call them. Why, you dear old 
man, there were not half a dozen of the 
boys fit to compare with you !' 

' That is what you say, Alison,' he re- 
plied, with a laugh. * All the same, I per- 
sist in the statement that I am growing old 
and stiff.' 

* You will never grow old, and you shall 
never grow stiff,' said Alison, patting his 
cheek with her dainty fingers. 

* And you, my love, you are not tired P*^ 
asked her father. 'Why, you began at 
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ten this morning, and you skated till one ; 
then you began again at two, and you 
skated till four. Alison, I insist upon your 
being tired.' 

She laughed. 

* Anyhow, dear, do not dance too much 
to-night. One thing, at this party we 
begin so early that they are all ready to go 
at twelve or one.' 

' I will own to being a little tiny bit tired,. 
if you will not talk about getting old and 
stiff, papa.' 

She had thrown off her hat, which lay 
upon a chair, and one of her gloves. She 
still had on the seal-skin jacket in which 
she had been skating all the day. She was 
above the stature of most women, a tall 
and shapely maiden. Her hair was a deep 
dark brown ; so dark, that when the light 
was not upon it, you would have called it 
black ; her eyes were a deep dark brown, 
like her hair — they were steadfast eyes ; 
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Jier complexion was dark ; she was a pro- 
nounced brunette, of a type uncommon in 
this realm of England. If her look, her 
attitude, the way in which she curled her 
arm about her father's, betrayed a nature 
affectionate and confiding, the firm lines of 
her mouth, the shape of her chin, a little 
too square for perfect harmony with the 
rest of her face, and the straight line of 
her dark eyebrows, showed that she was a 
girl whose will was strong, and with whom 
purpose meant resolution. 

Over the mantelshelf hung a portrait, in 
water-colour, of a young girl, in all the 
glorious ripeness of youthful beauty, whom 
Alison strangely resembled. It was her 
grandmother, the Seiiora. 

The first romance in the Hamblin family, 
unless the success of the original Anthony 
be considered a romance, was that of 
Donna Manuela's elopement with Anthony 
the fifth (the man on the hearthrug is her 
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elder son, Anthony the sixth) from a con- 
vent near Cadiz. All for love she gave up 
country, home, and mother-tongue. For 
his dear sake she became a black heretic^ 
the only thing which ever troubled her 
after-life. She is dead now, and her grand- 
daughter, Alison, has inherited her face, her 
eyes, her hair, her strength of will, and her 
possibilities of passion. 

•I believe, Alison,' said Mr. Hamblin, 
* that you were sent into the world to spoil 
your father. Certainly to grow old is un- 
pleasant, and to grow stiff more unpleasant. 
Well, we shall have more skating yet Per- 
haps the Serpentine will bear to-morrow. 
Thank you, child, I will take a cup of tea.*^ 

' Dinner at six to-night, auntie, remem- 
ber,' cried Alison. * Dancing to commence 
punctually at half-past eight. That is the 
rule at the Hamblin dinner.' 

* As if I should forget, my .dear,' said 
Mrs. Cridland. 
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*The old-fashioned time for the old- 
fashioned party/ said Mr. Hamblin. * It 
was my father's time, and my grandfather's; 
although in his day to dine at six was 
<:onsidered presumptuous in a plain London 
citizen. . For fifty years in this house, and 
for a hundred and fiftj' altogether, the 3rd 
of January, the birthday of the founder, 
has been kept. We shall have a good 
gathering to-night, Alison.' 

* About the same as usual,' replied his 
daughter. 'Cousin Augustus Hamblin 
and his party, William the Silent, the 
Colonel and his contingent, the Dean and 
his wife, Mr. Aldemey Codd of course ; — 
(here they all three smiled) — and — *and 
Mr. Gilbert Yorke is coming too. You 
asked him, you know, papa.' 

' It was in a weak moment,' her father 
replied. * Of course I did not expect him 
to accept. What attractions can he find 
at this house ?' (Alison blushed, and 
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shook her head, as much as to say, * Alas, 
none !*) * Like the impudence of the boy, 
to come to the Hamblin dinner without 
being one of the Hamblin kin.' 

Alison laughed. 'And then there is 
Uncle Stephen,' she added, with just the 
least possible change in her voice, which 
showed that Uncle Stephen was not so 
acceptable a guest as the young fellow she 
<:alled Gilbert Yorke. 

Mr. Hamblin put down his cup. 

' Yes,' he said dryly, * Stephen is 
•coming.' 

And on his voice as he spoke, and on 
his eyes, there fell a strange change of 
expression, as if something of cheerfulness 
bad suddenly been taken away. Not 
much, but something. 

* Have you thought, auntie, about the 
taking-in ?' 

* Yes, dear, I have got it all drawn out. 
Here it is. Mr. Hamblin of course takes 
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in the wife of the second partner. Augus- 
tus Hamblin takes you. The Dean takes 
me. Mr. Stephen takes the Colonel's 
wife.' She went on making up the roll. 
Alison observed that, by the arrangement 
proposed, the young man named Gilbert 
Yorke would sit on her left; and she 
acquiesced with a smile. 

As Mrs. Cridland finished reading her 
list, the curtain before the door was pulled 
back noisily, in a masterful fashion, and a 
boy appeared. 

He was a small boy for his age, which 
was thirteen ; but he was a remarkable 
boy, for he was an Albino. He possessed 
perfectly white hair, thick white eyebrows, '-C 
long white eyelashes, and a pink com- 
plexion, having pink cheeks and pink 
hands. In fact, he was pink all over. 
His eyes were sharp and very bright ; his 
head was well shaped, with plenty of fore- 
head. He stood for a moment in the 
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door, surveying the group with an expres- 
sion of mingled mischief, cunning, and self- 
satisfaction. He looked as if he were 
either chuckling over one piece of mischief 
or meditating another. 

Mrs. Cridland changed in a moment at 
the sight of her son. She sat up, and 
became at once the watchful and careful 
mother. 

* My dear,' she cried, * are you only now 
returned ? Come and let me look at you.' 

« 

She meant : * Let me see if your clothes 
are torn to pieces.' 

The boy nodded to his parent, and 
lounged into the room with his hands in 
his pockets. But he did not obey the 
command to go and be looked at ; obedi- 
ence was not his strong point. Nor was 
respect to persons older and superior to 
himself. 

'Well, Nicolas,' said Mr. Hamblin, 'I 
saw you on the ice this morning.' 

VOL. I. 2 



\ 
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' Your uncle saw you, my dear/ said his 
mother, as if the distinction was one to 
remember with gratitude. 

* Cats look at kings/ replied Nicolas the 
irreverent. * I saw you too, uncle ; and I 
saw you come that awful cropper. Ho, 
ho! Picked yourself up, and thought 
nobody saw it.' 

*You see, Alison,' said Mr. Hamblin, 
' I am getting clumsy. Go on, sweet 
imp.' 

*A man of your weight ought to be 
careful/ the boy continued. * At my time 
of life, a fall now and again is no - such 
mighty matter.' 

• Why did you not help your uncle up 
again, Nicolas ?' asked Mrs. Cridland. 

The boy glanced at his uncle, who was 
looking at Alison. He therefore thrust 
his tongue in his cheek, and winked at 
his mother. He really could be a very 
vulgar boy. 
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* I was sliding/ he said, ' with a few 
other men. Casual acquaintances, not 
friends. We had an accident. I was at 
the head of the line, and there were about 
twenty-five after me. I fell down, and 
they all capsized, turned turtle — heels up, 
nose down — every man Jack, one after the 
other, over each other's legs. Never saw 
such a mix. A common-keeper, who was 
in the lot, got a heavy oner on the boko for 
his share.' 

' Boys,' said Mr. Hamblin, * who use 
slang come to the gallows. Boko is ^ 

* Conk or boko,* said Nicolas the vulgar. 
' It's all the same. Took it home in a bag 
made out of a pocket-handkerchief.' 

* I believe he fell down on purpose, so 
as to bring all the others down too,' said 
Alison. 

* The reputation of the boy was such 
that this unkind suggestion was imme- 
diately adopted. Moreover, he was known 

2 — 2 
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to cherish animosity towards common- 
keepers. 

' And how much of the half-crown that 
I gave you this morning is left ?' asked his 
uncle. 

' Nothing at all.' He dived into the 
deepest recesses of his pockets, and pulled 
them inside out. They were quite empty. 
* Fve eaten it all ; and got good value for 
the money, too.' 

* My dear boj^' his mother interposed ; 
' a whole half-crown's worth of things to 
eat ? You can't have eaten all that !' 

* Every penny, mother — parliament, 
toffee, and gingersuck.' 

* Anything shared with friends ?' asked 
Mr. Hamblin. 

' Not a farthing,' replied the boy. 'I'm 
not like you. Uncle Anthony, born with a 
silver spoon in my mouth. A man who 
has his own way to make can't begin by 
going halves with friends. Of course his 
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friends may go halves with him : that's 
quite another thing/ 

^ A most selfish sentiment,' said Alison. 

' Pretty well/ said her father, laughing. 

* Nicolas, you ought to beg your uncle's 
pardon at once,' cried the boy's mother. 

He begged no one's pardon. His eyes 
twinkled and winked, and his lips half 
parted, as if to smile, but changed their 
mind and became grave again. * Let him 
give me his silver spoon, then,' he said, 
whilst Uncle Anthony laughed, and Alison 
boxed his ears, but in gentle and 
maidenly fashion, so that the chastisement 
only imparted a pleasant tingling of the 
nerves, which acted as a stimulant. 

Presently the ladies went away to dress. 

* Uncle/ said the boy, *do you know that 
I am fourteen next birthday ?' 

* A great age, Nicolas/ — Mr. Hamblin 
had taken Mrs. Cridland's easy-chair, and 
was stretching himself comfortably before 
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the fire- — ' a great age. I almost wish I 
was fourteen again/ 

* What I mean/ said Nicolas, * is— don't 
you think^ uncle, I may stay with the other 
men when the ladies go ?' 

Mr. Hamblin laughed. Nicolas was 
privileged to come in with the dessert, 
but was expected to retire with the ladies. 
This interval, while it gavehim opportu- 
nity too brief for eating, afforded none for 
conversation. Besides, it was below the 
dignity of manhood to get up and go away 
with the inferior sex just when real conver- 
sation was about to begin. 

* To day is the family dinner,' said Mr. 
Hamblin. * We will make an exception for 
to-day ; but it is not to be a precedent, re- 
member. If you had not already had your 
dinner I would let you dine with us, pro- 
vided Alison could find you a place.' 

The boy jumped to his feet with joy. 

* Already had my dinner T he cried 
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' Why, I've had just exactly what you had: 
two helps of minced veal and two of currant 
duff. What I call a simple lunch. And 
you had wine too. I'll run and tell Alison 
I'm to dine.' 

Then Mr. Hamblin, left alone, sat 
musing pleasantly. 

He is a man of fifty-three or so, who 
looks no more than forty. Around his 
clear and steady eyes there are no crows- 
feet, across his ample forehead there are 
no lines ; his hair, of a rich dark colour^ is 
yet almost free from any silvering of time ; 
his long full beard, of a lighter colour than 
his hair, is, it is true, streaked with grey ; 
his handsome face is that of a man who 
habitually cherishes kindly thoughts ; 
nothing more distorts and ages a man than 
hard and revengeful thoughts ; it belongs 
also to one who has lived a healthy, tem- 
perate, and active life. Needless to 
remind the intelligent reader that by the 
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time a man is fifty his daily habits have 
made an indelible mark upon his face. 
Mr. Hamblin's was a face which inspired 
trust — a steady face. There was nothing 
shifty about his eyes nor selfish about his 
lips ; a healthy, kindly, cheerful face, which 
seemed to all men to be what it really was 
— the index to his nature. It is by an 
instinct which never deceives that we take 
a man for what his face, not his word of 
mouth, proclaims him. The history of his 
life is written there in lines which no 
limner can reproduce; the level of his 
thoughts is indicated as clearly as the 
height of a barometer ; his history is read 
at first sight, and unless caught and re- 
membered, perhaps never shows itself 
again. 

Mr. Hamblin's musings were pleasant 
as he sat with his head in his hand, look- 
ing into the fire. I think they were of 
Alison. As for himself, life could bring 
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him no new pleasures. He had enjoyed 
all, as a rich man can ; he had feasted on 
the choicest There is, it is true, no time 
of life when new pleasures may not be 
found. Art, travel, study, these are ever 

fresh. Yet City men neither cultivate art, 
nor do they generally travel, nor do they 
study. To Anthony Hamblin of the City, 
the spring of youth came back when he 
•sat and thought — for Alison. At twenty 
every rosy dawn is a goddess who comes 
laden with fresh and delightful gifts. At 
fifty the gifts of morning are given again 
to the unselfish, but they are g^ven in trust 
for the children. That is the difference ; 
and it is not one over which we need to 
groan and crj'. 

Presently carriage-wheels were heard. 
The earliest of the guests had arrived. 
Anthony Hamblin started, sprang to his 
feet, and ran up the stairs as lightly as a 
boy, to dress. 
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' O papa/ cried Alison, coming from her 
room radiant in white, *you very, very bad 
man, what have you been about ? I can 
only give you a quarter of an hour.' 

* I was dreaming by the fire, my dear.' 
He kissed her as he passed. ' I shall take 
only ten minutes.' 



CHAPTER IL 

THE HAMBLIN DINNER. 

The Hamblin dinner was served with 
civic magnificence. No Company's ban- 
quet could have been more splendid, save 
that it was much shorter in duration. On 
this occasion the ancient silver-gilt plate 
originally made for the first Anthony 
Hamblin, who founded the house, was 
displayed to gratify the pride, not to ex- 
cite the envy, of the cousinhood. 'It is 
an heirloom,' said Alderney Codd, with 
pride, * in which we all have a part' After 
dinner, Anthony Hamblin rose and in- 
vited his cousins to drink with him, in 
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solemn silence, to the memory of their 
illustrious ancestor, Anthony, the first of 

the name, twice Lord Mayor of London. 
After this, Augustus, the second partner, 
proposed * Success to the house/ No one, 
it might have been observed, threw more 
heart into the toast — ^which was received, 
so to speak, prayerfully — than young Nick, 
unless, indeed, it were Alderney Codd. 
This was at a quarter to eight. The ladies 
withdrew after the toasts. At about half- 
past eight, the twang of a harp, the 
scraping of a violin, and the blast of a 
comet proclaimed that the younger cousins 
had arrived, and that dancing was about 
to begin. 

The younger men left the table. Young 
Nick, who had been eating continuously 
for two hours and more, remained, with a 
plate full of preserved fruit, for more con- 
versation. He listened and watched. He 
was divided in his mind whether to grow up 
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like Uncle Anthony, whose kindly manner 
illustrated the desirability of wealth ; or to 
imitate the severity of Mr. Augustus, which 
showed how wealth was to be guarded 
with diligence ; or the taciturnity of Mr. 
William, commonly known as William the 
Silent, which was in its way awful, as it 
seemed to indicate power and knowledge 
in reserve. The example of Dean Ham- 
blin, bland, courteous, and genial ; that of 
the Colonel, brusque, short, and quick ; 
that of Stephen, the * Black' Hamblin, 
gloomy and preoccupied; and that of 
Alderney Codd, who assumed for this 
occasion only, and once a year, the manner 
and bearing of a wealthy man, were lost 
upon young Nick : he only thought of the 
partners. 

When the gentlemen repaired to the 
drawing-room, young Nick brought up the 
rear with an expression of importance and 
pride twinkling in his bright eyes, and 
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shining in his white locks, which became 
immediately intolerable to the boys who, 
by virtue of their cousinhood, assisted at 
the family gathering, 

* Here's young Nick/ they whispered, 
nudging each other. ' Don't he look proud, 
having dinner with the gentlemen ? Nick, 
what did you have for dessert ?' 

* Conversation,' replied the boy proudly, 
ignoring any reference to eating. 'We 
talked politics. After dinner, when the 
ladies are gone, men always talk politics. 
I had a good deal to say, myself.' 

The weight of his superiority crushed 
the other boys, whose joy was dimmed not 
entirely by envy, but by the fact that 
young Nick — so called to distinguish him 
— held aloof from them all the evening, 
and joined the groups of men, with whom 
he stood as if he was taking part in the 
conversation, or at least critically listening. 
He danced once or twice, but only with 
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grown-up young ladies, to whom his con- 
versation was marked by a peculiar hauteur 
natural to a boy who had sat out the dinner, 
and * come in* with the gentlemen. 

* No fun to be got out of young Nick 
to-night,' whispered one boy to another. 

' No : remember last year, when he tied 
the string across the stairs, and the foot- 
man tumbled up with a tray of ices.* 

* Ah !' replied the other, with tears in his 
eyes ; * and when he hitched the fish-hook 
into Mr. William's wig, and thr^w the line 
over the door, and then slammed it.' 

These reminiscences were gloomy. 
Supper alone was able to dispel the sad- 
ness of comparison. 

The second partner, Mr. Augustus, was 
a man who would have been more impres- 
sive had his integrity been less strongly 
' accentuated/ as they say now, upon his 
features. As some men bear themselves 
bravely, some modestly, some braggartly. 
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Mr. Augustus bore himself honesdy. He 
was a merchant of a severe type. For 
very pride, if not from principle, he was 
incapable of meanness. It was he who 
conducted the most responsible part of the 
business of the firm, in which he had 
worked for forty out of his five-and-fifty 
years. 

The third partner, Mr. William, whom 
we have already heard called William the 
Silent, was at the head of the finance. He 
certainly wore a wig, having had the mis- 
fortune to go bald very early in life. There 
was, however, no pretence about his pe- 
ruque : it was impossible to mistake it for 
real hair. He, too, was a first cousin ; he 
was remarkable for a great gift of silence. 
Augustus was married ; sons and daugh- 
ters were here to-night. William was a 
bachelor. 

There was one guest who had borne 
through the dinner a look of constraint, out of 
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harmony with the pleasant faces of the rest, 
and who now stood before the fire looking 
infinitely bored. This was Stephen Ham- 
blin — * Black' Hamblin, as the romantic 
among the younger cousins called him — 
younger and only brother of Anthony. 

Although eight years younger, he ap- 
^ peared older. That was partly on account 
of his dark complexion, in which he resem- 
bled his mother, and pardy by reason of 
his life, which had been, as the French 
say, stormy. Despite his complexion, he 
seemed at first sight strangely like his 
elder brother. Later on, one saw so many 
points of difference that it became wonder- 
ful how two brothers could be so unlike ; 
for in Stephen's face those lines were hard 
which in Anthony's were soft His eyes 
were set too close together, their expression 
was not pleasant, they were embedded in 
crowsfeet innumerable ; the hair had fallen 
off the temples ; he wore no beard, but a 
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heavy moustache : his nose was long and 
rather aquiline. He had a gentle manner, 
which was perhaps assumed ; he was a 
lamb who somehow gave one the impres* 
sion that a wolf was beneath the skin. 
Reading his history in his face, one would 
say, 'This man must have been in his 
youth singularly handsome ; his life has 
not been one of noble aims ; he has valued 
at their utmost the pleasures proffered by 
the well-known triad; he is capable, but 
his ways are tortuous/ 

He comes to this house and meets the 
cousins once a year only, on the occasion 
of the Hamblin dinner ; he greets them all 
with cordiality, which is distrusted by the 
elder members of the family ; and for the 
rest of the year he goes his own way, 
seeing no one of them all, except his 
brother Anthony. 

He calls upon him in the City, and they 
have a great secret which they keep almost 
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entirely to themselves. It is none other 
than this, that Stephen has long since dis- 
sipated, squandered, and gambled away 
every farthing of the fortune which he 
inherited, and has been for some years 
living on his brother's generosity. This 
dependence, which would be galling to 
some thinkers, is quite comfortable for 
Stephen. Who, indeed, should maintain 
him but his brother ? It is a sacred duty ; 
Stephen would be the last to stand 
between any man and a sacred duty. 

If you look closely, you will see that his 
eyes change their expression when they 
rest upon Alison. He does not like her. 

Standing beside him is another cousin, 
Mn Alderney Codd — a tall thin man about 
his own age. He is apparelled in a dress- 
coat of great age, and he wears linen 
considerably frayed at the wristbands and 
collar. His face has one salient peculiarity 
— it is hopeful ; he looks as if he was 
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looking for something, as indeed he always 
is. What he is lookingfor is a fortune, of 
which he dreams and for which he schemes 
all day long and every day. Meantime 
his sole source of income is a lay fellow- 
ship at St. Alphege's Cambridge, obtained 
three-and-twenty years ago, and conferred 
upon him in obedience to the will of a 
mediaeval foundress, who hoped so to 
advance for ever the cause of learning. In 

this case she has provided an annual in- 
come for a man who, but for this provision, 
might have done something useful to the 
world. It is said that the moiety of the 
fellowship is retained by a certain firm of 
lawyers, and distributed annually among a 
small band of once confiding persons, who 
have with one consent removed their confi- 
dence from Mr. Alderney Codd. He is 
the only member of the family who retains 
a kindly regard for that dubious sheep of 
the flock, Stephen. Perhaps in some 
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respects their tastes are similar ; certainly 
the honest Alderney is happier at the bar 
or smoking-room of the Birch-tree Tavern 
than in a lady's drawing-room ; and the 
time has gone by when female beauty, save 
when exhibited behind that bar, might 
have drawn him by a single hair. 

The young people are waltzing; the 
young fellow called Gilbert Yorke — ?l well- 
set-up handsome lad of three-and-twenty — 
is dancing with Alison, They can both 
dance ; that is to say, their waltzing is 
smooth, cadenced, and regular ; they dance 
as if the music made them. Alison's eyes 
are sparkling with pleasure ; Gilbert, it 
must be owned, wears upon his face the 
expression of solemnity thought becoming 
to the occasion by all Englishmen who 
dance, even by those who dance well. 

'Time was, Stephen,' said Alderney 
Codd, 'when you and I liked these 
vanities.' 
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' I suppose/ grumbled Stephen, ' that we 
have been as great fools as these boys in 
our time.' 

^ EheUy Postumef said Aldemey. It 
was one of his peculiarities to lug in well- 
wpni quotations from the Latin, in order 
to illustrate his connection with the 
university. * I wish that time would come 
again.' 

* You were ignorant of whisky in those 
days, Alderney/ returned the other. 

Alderney was silent, and presently, 
giving reins to his imagination, entered 
into a lively conversation with Mrs. Crid- 
land on the responsibilities of wealth. In 
this atmosphere of solid and substantial 
prosperity he easily fancied himself to have 
been also born in the purple, and assumed, 
in spite of his frayed wristbands, the burden 
and sadness belonging to great riches. 

Then the waltz came to an end, and the 
dancers strolled about in couples. People 
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who had eyes might have concluded, from 
many symptoms, that the young fellow 
they called Gilbert Yorke — everybody 
knew him, and everybody called him 
Gilbert — was already well through the first 
stage of a passion, and advanced in the 
second. The first stage begins with 
admiration, goes on to jealousy, and ends 
in despair. The second begins with reso- 
lution, and ends — everybody knows how. 
It is also evident that they would make a 
very pretty pair. Such a pair as Heaven 
intended when couples were first invented, 
a good many years ago. He says some- 
thing in a low voice ; she looks up with a 
little light in her eyes ; he says something 
else, and she blushes. Once, when I was 
young, I used to watch these scenes with 
envy. What was it they said to each other ? 
What amorous epigram, what sweet poetic 
thought, what flower of speech, was that 
which brought the blush to the maiden's 
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cheeky and kindled a light in her eye ? I 
knew none such ; and it seemed to me, in 
those days of youthful ignorance, as if I, 
like Robinson Crusoe, was singled out for 
special misfortune, because from me these 
conceits of Cupid and vanities of Venus 
were withheld. In truth, they say nothing I 
There is no epigram and no conceit ; only 
a word here and there which betrays 
something of the heart, and so, being 
understood, makes both happy. Why is 
not one always young ? Why, since one 
has to die — which is a great nuisance — 
cannot sweet-and-twenty be prolonged for 
a hundred years, so that when Azrael stays 
at our window in his fatal flight, he may 
summon rosy youth from a whole century 
of pleasant sports, tired, but not satiate ? 
I wish some one would write a novel 
about a world in which everything vras 
always young. Fancy being always young, 
handsome, and rich; fancy an endless 
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succession of young and distractingly 
beautiful maidens — there would be, it is 
true, the drawback of the constant arrival 
of new fellows, as clever and as brave as 
ourselves. But the new-comers would 
naturally be attracted by the older — I mean 
the more experienced — of the ladies ; 
while the advanced juvenes^ those whose 
years were approaching ninety, would 
naturally fall victims to the fresh young 
maidens. What a world ! 

A happy New-year's party ; a collection 
of youth and joy in a house where luxury, 
comfort, and ease seem stable, firmly 
rooted, and indestructible. Look at the 
handsome owner of this fair mansion. 
Saw one ever a more encouraging example 
of human welfare 'i Why, in the very age 
of gold itself, not a single shepherd of 
them all at fifty could look more com- 
pletely contented with his lot, more solidly 
satisfied with the prospect of many years' 
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bliss and satisfaction than Anthony Ham- 
blin. 

Yet fortune is ever fickle. Call no man 
happy while he lives. Even now, while 
we look, we may hear outside the rumble 
of the wheels which bear to the house^ 
in a four-wheel cab, a messenger of woe. 

* Come/ said Mr, Hamblin, ' let us have 
a little music. Some singing, Alison, for 
the New Year.' 

For one thing it is good to have grown 
older. In the old days, if a little singing 
was proposed, some ambitious weakling, 
possessed of a thin baritone, would con- 
fidently stand at the piano, and wrestle 
with * Ever of thee,' or * Good-bye, sweet- 
heart ;' or a young lady, who mistook hard 
breathing for a good voice, would delight 
us with an aria from Trovatare^ then in its 
first sprightly running. We could not 
treat them to the contumely with which 
certain critics treat hapless mortals who 
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endeavour to depict this many-sided world 
in novels ; that is to say, we could not tell 
them, as they tell these authors, the plain 
unvarnished truth. We could not say^ 
* Young lady, young sir, your singing 
grates upon the ear like the scratching of 
the finger-nail on a slate. Go in again^ 
and stay there. No ; we had to endure 
in silence ; and when the performance was 
happily concluded, we had to applaud, and 
grin, and say, ' Thank you, thank you !' 

Now, so rapid has been the progress of 
art, this weak young man has almost dis- 
appeared. Part-songs and choral societies, 
have smashed him. He knows that he 
cannot sing, and therefore he humbly 
takes his place as one among many, as he 
joins the audience. 

When Mr. Hamblin asked for a little 
singing he said a few words to the pro-^ 
fessionals, who retired for supper, and 
Alison sat down at the piano. They 
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asked for five minutes to recover after the 
•dancing, Gilbert Yorke began to get out 
books and music, and those who were to 
form the audience clustered together about 
the fireplace, and immediately became 
grave of aspect Aldemey Codd, who had 
as much ear for music as the mock turtle, 
assumed for his own part a grave and 
critical ain 

Then the singers ranged themselves 
about the piano— there were a dozen in all 
— soprano, alto, tenor, and bass ; the 
oldest of them was not three-and-twenty ; 
not one of the girls was so aged as that ; 
and as they held their music before them, 
and the light fell upon their fresh young 
faces, grave and earnest, they looked like 
a row of angels painted by Blake. 

Then they began Barnby's glee, ' Sleep, 
my pretty one, sleep/ 

Mr. Hamblin was standing close to the 
piano facing the choir. While they were 
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singing, a card was brought him. Alison 
noticed that as he read the name his face 
became suddenly pallid, and he dropped 
the card. 

* Show the lady into the study/ he said. 

When the glee was finished, Alison 
picked up the card lying at her feet On 
it was the name of * Miss Rachel Nether- 
sole, Olivet Lodge/ 

Who was Rachel Nethersole ? Where 
was Olivet Lodge ? She put the card 
upon the piano, and with a little uneasi- 
ness began to talk about what they should 
sing next. 



CHAPTER III. 



MISS NETIIERSOLE. 



The visitor was a tall bony woman between 
fifty and sixty. She was dressed in black, 
with a thin shawl which seemed to defy 
the weather ; she carried over her arm a 
black wrapper of some soft stuff. She 
wore black cloth gloves, and had with her 
a small bag. 

When the footman invited her to enter 
the study, she snorted at him uncomfort- 
ably, and looked round her with a sort of 
contempt or defiance. 

The study lights had been lowered ; the 
man turned them up. A bright wood fire, 
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with three great logs, was burning on the 
hearth, and threw a ruddy light over the 
dark old furniture. On either side stood a 
long and deep easy-chair ; the walls were 
lined with books; heavy curtains hung 
before the windows ; there were portfolios 
of engravings or water-colours on stands ; 
a large cigar-box stood on a table 
near the right-hand chair ; magazines and 
papers lay about. It was the study of a 
man who, in a desultory and rather dilet- 
tante fashion, turned over many pages, 
taking interest in many subjects, making 
himself master of none, yet able to follow, 
in some way, progress in all. 

The servant invited the strange visitor 
to take a chair. 

' No, I shall not sit down,' she replied, 
in a hoarse and ill-boding voice, * in this 
house. I shall stand until Mr. Hamblin 
has heard what I have to tell him. He 
may sit, take his ease in low chairs, and 
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comfort his soul with extravagant wood 
fires at a shilling a log, if he can/ 

The man felt that it would be bad man- 
ners to attempt any reply to so extraordi- 
nary a statement. He therefore stepped 
softly out of the study, and communicated 
to the below-stairs department the strange 
fact that there was an ugly customer upstairs, 
and that a shindy — nature and cause of the 
row unknown — was presumably imminent] 

Had Mr. Hamblin been a notorions evil- 
liver, as the Prayer-book hath it, or had he 
been a hard man or a harsh master, there 
would have been no surprise, but rather the 
rapturous joy with which one human soul 
generally regards the discomfiture of 
another. But, for such a man, such a 
visitor ! It was wonderful. 

' Dressed in rusty black,' said Charles, 
describing the lady, ' with a shawl over her 
arm, and a white collar on. As for her 
face, it's like a door-scraper.' 
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Being reminded that the comparison was 
vague, conveyed no accurate idea of the 
lady, and verged on poetry, he tried to 
make himself clearer. 

* Which I mean that she's got thin lips 
set close together, and eyes which would 
turn your creams sour, cook. As for her 
voice — well, I shouldn't wonder if the beer 
didn't suffer by it. We must taste it very 
careful to-night.' 

The description was not of the exact 
kind which unimaginative hearers require. 
Yet there was the merit of truth in it. 
Miss Nethersole was certainly gaunt, 
elderly, straight, and, as Charles the foot- 
man rightly stated, possessed of thin lips, 
which she clasped tightly together, as if 
afraid that words of benevolent weakness 
might inadvertently drop out. Her face 
was long, thin, and oval; her eyes were 
severe, an effect produced partly by the 
fact that her thoughts, at the moment, were 
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full of bitterness, and partly by their steel- 
grey coldness. 

When she was left alone she trembled 
and shook. 

* Give me strength/ she murmured, in 

mental prayer. * It seems cruel ; and yet, 

for my dead sister's sake — I am but an 

Instrument The arm of the Lord is 

stretched forth to punish the unrighteous. 

Slow are His judgments, but they are sure.' 

Five minutes passed away; then the 

door opened, and the man whom she 

sought stood before her ; not with the easy, 

happy carelessness with which, at peace 

with all the world, and fearing nothing, he 

had been watching the dancers. Now he 

wore an anxious, even a frightened, look. 

He shut the door closely behind him, and 

advanced timidly, extending a hand. 

' Miss Nethersole/ he said, speaking in a 
sort of whisper, ' what do you want with 
me, after these twenty years ?' 
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She refused his hand with a gesture. 

* Anthony Hamblin/ she said, setting her 
lips hard and firm, Met me look at you 
well. Ay 1 The world has gone smoothly 
with you. No unhappiness, no care, no 
repentance. *' Their eyes swell out with 
fatness." ' This with an upturned glance, 
as if she was acknowledging the handiwork 
of Providence. 'You have sat at home 
among your garnered fruit and corn, amid 
your barns, saying unto your soul, " Be 
merry." With such as you it is often so 
permitted by heavenly wisdom. But only 
for a time — only for a brief space.' 

* Have you come out on this cold win- 
ter's night. Miss Nethersole, to quote 
Scripture to me ? At least, I see that the 
old fashion of speech survives.' He spoke 
lightly, but he watched her face with an 
apprehensive look. 

' I have not come out to waste the words 
of Holy Writ upon scoffers, of whom you, 
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I perceive, are still one, as of old. Not at 
all/ She opened and closed her thin lips 
with a snap. * I come here, Anthony 
Hamblin, as the Instrument of vengeance ; 
long deferred, but sure/ 

* Vengeance, vengeance !' muttered the 
man impatiently. ' What do you mean by 
vengeance ?' 

* Let me recall the past.' 

* Let, rather, the dead past be forgotten,* 
he interrupted. * Do you think it pleases 
me to revive the memory of the — the — 
events connected with our acquaintance ?' 

' I presume not. Even the most hard-^ 
ened criminal must sometimes shudder 
when he looks back and reckons up, one 
by one, the many downward steps in his 
guilty career.' 

' Then,' said Mr. Hamblin, sinking into 
his easy-chair, 'as recalling the past is 
likely to be a long business, you may as 
well sit down and have it out in comfort. 
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Pray take that chair opposite to me. It is 
'late, and it is cold. Can I offer you any- 
thing ?* 

* I neither sit, nor break bread, in this 
Tiouse of sin/ said Miss Nethersole so- 
lemnly. ' I am here for a purpose. That 
despatched, I go, as I came.' 

Mr. Hamblin made no reply, but sat 
nursing his leg. Certainly he had little of 
the look of a sinner about him, except that 
touch of anxiety which wrinkled his ample 
forehead. The warm light of the fire fell 
upon his healthy and ruddy features, 
seeming to soften them still more, and to 
heighten the expression which was cer- 
tainly exactly the opposite of that which 
we generally attribute to the habitual 
criminal. The popular idea of this mon- 
ster is, that he wears perpetually a grim 
look, made up of despair, determination, 
and gloom. The actual fact, generalised 
by myself from observation of a good 
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many heads seen and studied about Short's 
Buildings, Endell Street, is, that he has a 
retreating forehead, which means low in- 
telligence ; tremulous lips, which means 
much bad drink ; a twitching cheek, which 
means much bad tobacco; and a general 
expression of cretinism. 

' Twenty years ago,' she began — he 
sighed — ' there came to a quiet little town, 
called Newbury, two brothers.' 

'We know exactly what happened twenty 
years ago, you and I,' he said. 'Let us 
pass over the preamble — I will take it as 
read — and come to the present. Why are 
you here ? what do you threaten ? what do 
you want of me ? and what does it all mean ?* 

' Two brothers,' she went on relentlessly 
as if unwilling to spare him one detail. 'One 
of them, some- eight wa rs older than the 
r three. That 
whom I 
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' The Devil !' said Mr. Hamblin, sitting 
bolt upright and staring her in the face. 
It was noticeable that the look of appre- 
hension changed at these words to be- 
wilderment 

' Not concerned,' she repeated, with an 
upward glance, as if she appreciated the 
interjection in all its sinfulness. ' The 
younger brother, I say, named Stephen, 
a wretched boy who smoked tobacco and 
drank beer, was about four-and-twen^. 
They were out tt^^edier for some sort of 
godless holiday.' 

' In the name of Heaven, Miss Nether- 
jhy godless ? We were on a fishing 

town, they said, 

because there was 

y pretended to go 

•ver heard that they 

lid the sequd showed 

of souls, not of trout, 
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and employed in the service of the Devil, 
their master/ 

Mr. Hamblin uncrossed his legs, and 
lay back stroking his beard. He looked 
less anxious now, and rather amused, as if 
the narrative was not likely to concern him 
personally. 

* They made the acquaintance while at 
Newbury* — she really was getting slower 
than ever — ' of two maiden ladies, one of 
whom ' 

' Was yourself, the elder of the two ; the 
other was your sister, who was two-and- 
twenty years of age, pretty, attractive, and 
sweet. It is not for me to interrupt you 
by drawing comparisons between her and 
her sister.' 

This was rude, but Mr. Hamblin was 
getting vexed. She only bowed, and 
went on. 

' The younger was what the world — 
regardful only of the outward seeming — 
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called pretty.' Mr. Hamblin bowed and 
waved his hand, as if he had already made 
that sufficiently plain. * She was also, to 
outward seeming, a consistent Christian 
Walker.' Mr. Hamblin smiled. * She was, 
in reality, though her friends knew it not, 
singularly open to temptation, and easily 
led astray by the vanities, riches, and 
earthly loves of this sinful world ' 

' Poor child !' sighed Anthony Hamblin; 
'^ she was indeed.' 

Miss Nethersole looked at him in some 
astonishment, mingled with regret. Hard- 
ness of heart she could face — in fact, she 
•expected it — with unrepentant scoffs ; but 
a contrite spirit ^might disarm her and rob 
her of revenge. She went on doubtfully, 
holding herself more upright. 

* These two brothers, in some way or 
other, made the acquaintance of the ladies, 
and were permitted to call. They came 
again ; they came frequently : soon there 
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was not a day when they did not come to 
the house. They were received as gende- 
men, not as wfld wolves, observe.' 

* They were,' said Mr. Hamblin gendy. 

His sympathetic face had grown sad, and 
his deep eyes gazed upon his visitor with 
a melancholy which had nothing of the 
scoffing spirit in it. 

* In the end,' said Miss Nethersole, * one 
of the brothers fell in love with the girl.' 

* Perhaps both. Miss Nethersole; perhaps 
both of the men loved that sweetest of 
tender and innocent country flowers.' 

* Both, if you please,' said Miss Nether- 
sole. *The elder sought an interview with 
me' — dropping into the first person — * and 
stated his case.' 

' Clumsily,' said Anthony ; * so that you 
believed I was making love to you. When 
you found out your mistake, you took your 
— ^ revenge, he was going to say, but he 
altered the word — * your own course.' 
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^ I replied/ said Miss Nethersole, * that 
there could be no marriage of my sister 
with the worldly, and I requested that our 
acquaintance should cease. It did cease. 
The brothers called at the house no more. 
I do not disguise the fact that for several 
days there were tears, temper, and re- 
proaches to put up with. I hope I bore 
tiiese with a Christian spirit In a short 
time they suddenly ceased, and I trusted 
that any light affection which might have 
been awakened had vanished already. I 
supposed, erroneously, that the young men 
had left the town. They were, however, 
still fishing — for souls. A week after my 
interview with you, both you and your 
brother left the town on the same day;, 
and on that day, my sister, on the pretence 
of visiting an aunt at Hungerford, left my 
house. No one knows better than you 
at whose invitation she went away, and 
why she never came back.' 
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' I certainly do know/ said Mr. Hamblin 
gravely. * And since we both know the 
facts, why repeat them ? We cannot undo 
the past/ 

' She wrote to me,' Miss Nethersole 
went on stolidly, 'after her departure. She 
said that she was happy "with her husband. 
She sent me her address, and begged my 
forgiveness. To all her letters I returned 
but one answer. I told her that she might 
•draw upon me on the first of every January 
for the sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds ; that, I said, was all that I would 
do for her. It was, in fact, all that I could 
afford to do. I never inquired if her 
husband was rich or poor. I never wished 
to hear about her affairs again. I promised 
her my prayers, and I let her go.' 

' You were then, as you are now, a 
-cruel and unfeeling woman,' said Mr. 
Hamblin sharply. 

Miss Nethersole enjoyed the momentary 
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triumph of having roused her victim to 
wrath. 

* Then I heard no more from her. For 
eight years, however, I continued to re- 
ceive the draft for a hundred and fifty 
pounds, and to honour it' 

Mr. Hamblin started in his chair and 
sat bolt upright. 

* For how long ?' he cried. 

*For eight years. Ah, you know now 
why I am here !' 

' I know now ?' he repeated, as if in- 
credulous. 

' You pretend astonishment ? That is 
because you have been found out Surely 
I/^m but an Instrument The judgments 
are slow, but they are very sure.' 

Mr. Hamblin sank back in his chair and 
grasped the arms as if he wanted physical 
as well as moral support * Eight years !' 
he gasped. 

* You know what it means. Come, Mr* 
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Hamblin, have the courage to tell me what 
that means.' 

' It means/ he said, with white lips — ' it 
means — forgery/ 

' Forgery/ she repealed, with manifest 
•enjoyment. 'That is exactly what it 
means. I kept all those drafts, never 
thinking what might happen. When the 
ninth first of January came and brought 
no draft, I knew that my sister was dead. 
I had the blinds down and went into 
mourning. But last week I made a dis- 
<:overy. I found out that my sister had 
been dead six years before the last of those 
drafts were sent me.' 

Mr. Hamblin was silent. 

' I made more than one discovery,' she 
continued. ' I learned from a safe and 
trustworthy source that the man, her 
husband, behaved to her with brutal un- 
kindness. It was his systematic neglect, 
his cruelty, which hurried her, poor and 
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frail, unfit to die, into her grave. She left 
behind her a kind of journal, which my 
informant brought to me. I have a copy 
here for your own private reading. You 
will have so little time for reading that I 
advise you to read it at once — to-night' 

She opened her bag and took from it a 
roll of paper tied round with black ribbon. 

* This is a document/ she said grimly, 
^ which will revive many memories for you. 
It will perhaps serve/ she added, * to in- 
spire you with penitential thoughts while 
you are enduring your punishment' 

' My punishment ?' He looked up, as he 
took the papers, as if with a mild surprise. 

* Your punishment,' she repeated firmly, 
* The papers belong to the past, the punish- 
ment belongs to the future. All punishment 
does. The whole unending future to you 
if you do not repent, and to the greater 
part of mankind, will most certainly be one 
long wail of despair as you suffer your 
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punishment. But, having regard to the 
immediate future, I have prepared the 
facts with such care as my poor abilities 
have enabled me to bestow upon them. 
My lawyer, a most able and skilful lawyer, 
well acquainted with every point of the 
criminal law, has got the papers in his hands, 
and will — next Monday, not to-morrow, be- 
cause I wish you to have two clear days for 
repentance — ^apply for a warrant for your 
arrest on a charge of forgery. You will be 

charged with six distinct forgeries, each for 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds. 
The forged drafts will be presented in 
evidence ; it will be proved that the signa- 
ture in each is an imitation of my deceased 
sister's writing. It will be proved that 
her death took place two years after her 
marriage. Portions of the journal, the 
evidence of the dead wife against her 
husband, will be read, to show that the 
prisoner in the dock — the wretched 
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prisoner in the shameful dock* — she re- 
peated this very slowly, so as to bring out 
and enjoy the full flavour of the words — 
^ was as cruel as he was unscrupulous/ 

She paused, while Mr. Hamblin regarded 
her with troubled bewilderment. ' Before 
taking these steps/ the woman went on, * I 
made inquiries about you. I learned who 
and what you are — a rich merchant, re- 
spected by your friends, successful in the 
world, living an outwardly respectable life, 
with ties and connections in your home. 
I gathered from my cautious inquiries 
that such a charge against such a man 
would create the greatest astonishmeilt 
The higher the place, the greater the 
fall.' 

'This is like a horrible dream/ said Mr. 
Hamblin, pulling himself together. ' How 
am I to answer this woman ?* 

' You need not trouble about an answer 
to me,' she replied. ' I want no answer. 

VOL. I. 5 
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The Sight of you, after many years, is 
enough for me.' 

' A cruel and revengeful woman this/ said 
Mr. Hamblin, for the second time. 

' I see you — ^your sin found out and 
brought home to you— cowering in despair 
before me. Is not that answer enough ? 
Think of the days, twenty years ago, when, 
in your insolent way, you laughed at the 
woman whom you had lured on to betray 
weakness ' 

* Indeed I did not laugh at you. I was 
anxious, it is true, to let you understand 
clearly that I had never the least intention 
of making love to you/ 

She shook her head. ' It is too late 
now/ she said. *A11 is arranged. You 
have a little time before you in which you 
may pass over in mental review the things 
you have done, the things you have en- 
joyed, and the things you are going to 
endure. You have a few hours in which 
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to say farewell to your life of ease and 
luxury, farewell to honour, farewell to 
friendship.. Think of what you have 
before you : years in a convict prison ; 
years in convict garb, on convict's fare, 
doing convict's work. And when you 
come out again, not a man in all the world 
to take you by the hand and call you 
friend ! Do you tremble ?' 

He certainly did not His face was 
pained, but not terrified. His look was 
troubled, but not with fear. 

* Why should. I tremble T he asked, 
smiling. * You believe that your case has 
no flaw.' 

' Flaw ?', she cried quickly. * What flaw 
can it have ? When I tell you that I have 
spent weeks in following it up, step by step, 
writing it out, getting my documents in 
order. Why, man, to gain more time I 
have even abstained from the weekday 
services in the chapel !' 

5—2 
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* Really !' he murmured, smiling. * Such 

devotion ' 

' Miserable man 1' She drew herself 
erect, and shook her finger with extended 
arm — an attitude worthy of Rachel. ' Mis- 
erable man ! You are trembling on the 
verge of dishonour and shame ! A prison's 
doors are opening to you 1 And you dare 
to scoff and sneer ! I will have no mercy 
on you, because of my sister, whom you 
wiled away from me ; because of the 
cruelty which killed her ; because of the 
forgery of these drafts — ^^you and no other ! 
O hypocrite !' 

She did not finish the sentence begun so 
well. Her wrath overpowered her. 

* Come,' he said ; * I am wrong to take 
that tone with you. You are right to be 
angry; you are not right in one or two other 
points. There are things — shall I call 
them extenuating circumstances ? No, 
they are facts of which you are ignorant, 
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which make it most important that this 
matter should proceed no farther.' 

* Facts, indeed ! What facts other than 
those I know ? As if they were not 
sufficient !' 

' ' They are sufficient in themselves ; but 
there are other things. I will tell you 

what they are, if ' 

' If what ?' Because he hesitated. 

* If you will destroy those — those forged 
drafts first Miss Nethersole, I implore 
you to pause before you proceed in a case 
which on your side is and can be nothing 
else than pure revenge. Believe me, it is 
a revenge which will recoil on your own 
head — your own, mind — in a way of which 
you know and suspect nothing. Destroy 
those forgeries, and I will tell you 
all' 

She stared at him, taken altogether 
aback by an appeal which contained a 
threat Was there anything she had over- 
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looked ? No, there could be nothing. It 
was a miserable subterfuge to deceive her 
and stay further proceedings. She set her 
lips firm, and answered nothing. 

' It is for others' sake. Miss Nethersole, 
that I plead. Destroy those papers. Do 
not confound hupian revenge with divine 
justice.* 

• I am the Instrument,' she repeated, 
hard and stern. * I will pursue this matter 
to your ruin or your death. I am ap- 
pointed to this work.' 

' Will nothing move you T he asked. 
* Will no assurances be believed ? Miss 
Nethersole, I swear to you, by all that I 
hold most sacred, that if you take this case 
before a court of law you will repent, and 
go in mourning all the days of your life.' 

' I have no choice/ she said coldly. * As 
the Instrument, I do not move-^-I am 
jnoved' 

* I give you till to-morrow morning to 
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think about it,' said the man. ' If I do not 
hear to-morrow morning that you have 

abandoned your purpose, I, too, must take 
my steps ; and I venture to promise that 
you will never recover the surprise of those 
steps, and that you will rue the day so long 
as you live.' 

' My purpose is decided/ she said. ' The 
way before me is very clear. What may 
follow after, it is not for me, a blind mortal, 
to inquire. I follow up this forgery to your 
ruin or your death.' 

* To my ruin or my death,' he repeated, 
rising from his chair. ' So be it. You have, 
I believe, told me all you came to tell ?' 

' I have.' 

' In that case, Miss Nethersole, our in- 
terview may be concluded.' 

* When next I see you, Anthony Ham- 
blin,' she said, drawing on her glove, and 
shutting up her black bag with a snap, 
** you will be in the dock as a prisoner. I 
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shall be in the witness-box giving evi- 
dence.* 

He shook his head^ and laughed Yes ; 
the man actually laughed, to her un- 
bounded indignation and astonishment. 

*Your revengeful spirit/ he said, 'will 
not have that satisfaction. Allow me to 
wish you good-night.' 

He opened the door. As she stood for 
a moment in the hall, adjusting her shawl^ 
the voices of the young singers in the 
drawing-room broke out fresh and clear : 

^ Ring out the false, ring in the true 1' 

' Some of those are your children, per- 
haps,' she said^ with a malignant smile. 
* The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. My sister's wrong shall be upon you 
and yours like a scourge of scorpions.' 

She stepped out, and left him standing^ 
at the open doorway. The cold wind beat 
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furiously upon his bare head, driving the 
frozen snOw upon his face and great brown 
beard. He took no heed for a while. 
When he shut the door his eyes were 
swollen with an unwonted tear. 

* Poor Ah'son !' he sighed. * Poor child 1 
Must she, then, learn all ?' 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW THE PARTY BROKE UP. 

Anthony Hamblin closed the door and 
sought the study again; he stood there 
before the fire, all the sunshine gone from 
his face, and sought to put the situation 
into words. * Nothing like words,' he said 
to himself, with a wintry smile, *for pre- 
senting the real facts, the whole truth.* 

On the table lay the journal of the 
woman, dead twenty years ago. His hand 
trembled as he laid it in a drawer and 
locked it up, for greater safety. 

* Now I must put on a bold front/ he 
said, 'and face them all, Stephen among 
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the number, who know nothing and sus- 
pect nothing. How to break the thing 
to Alison ? — with what words can I go to 

her and say, "Your " I cannot do 

it And it must all come out, the shame- 
ful story — it must be published in the 
papers ; she must learn what all the rest of 
the world will learn. Poor Alison ! — poor 

girl !' 

The odd thing^was, as Miss Ncthersole 
had observed, ponnecting the fact naturally 
with an obdur^^ and unrepentant heart, 
that Anthony Hamblin spoke as if this 
thing was only to be regretted because 
some third person would be affected by it. 
Therefore, the good lady went away with 
an uncomfortable feeling ; much as if, 
being an Instrument of Heaven, she had 
made the mistake of sticking the knife into 
somebody else, not the victim ordained. 

The surprise and disgust of an exposed 
criminal she had marked in his countenance. 
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So far that was satisfactory ; but she could 
not observe the slightest trace of terror or 
remorse. The criminal looked at the crime 
and its consequences, from an outside point 
of view, and dared to discuss it with her as 
if it concerned some one else. This unex- 
pected way of receiving her intelligence 
was exasperating. It made the Instrument 
the more resolved upon carrying out her 
revenge to the utmost extent permitted in 
a truly Christian land. No lamentation 
at all — no repentance — no terror. Why^ 
it was as if a murderer on the way ta 
Tyburn Tree were openly to lament the lot 
of another unfortunate going to be hanged 
beside him for the same crime. 

In his study, Anthony Hamblin reflected 
on a new aspect of the case. There 
were others to consider besides Alison ;: 
there was the respectability of the family. 
The parent trunk had many branches, and 
there was not one rotten bough among 
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them. Disgrace and shame would fall 
upon the name for the first time, the 
unhappy man reflected, through the main 
branch, the most respected of all, and there 
was no hope of averting the blow : the 
hard and determined face of the woman, 
triumphant in the prospect of her revenge, 
forbade that hope. The blow would fall, 
as she promised, on the Monday follow- 
ing. 

Here his thoughts were interrupted by 
a gentle knock at the door. He started, 
as if it was the knock of a police-constable 
already arrived with a warrant for his 
arrest, and handcuffs. 

It was Alison herself; she had grown 
anxious about the protracted absence of 
her father. 

'What is it, papa dear?' she asked. 
* Has anything happened } See, you 
dropped the card of your visitor, and I 
picked it up — " Rachel Nethersole, Olivet 
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Lodge." Who is Rachel Nethersole, papa ? 
and where is Olivet Lodge ?' 

This is one of those critical moments 
which abound in life, but of which we take 
at the time so little heed. Had he taken 
the girl in his arms and told her every- 
thing — hiding nothing — the future misery 
might yet have been spared. But he did 
not. It was in the nature of Anthony 
Hamblin to avoid the infliction of pain 
even when it was most necessary and just 
that pain should be inflicted. He missed - 
this opportunity. 

* Miss Nethersole, Alison, is a lady whom 
I once knew intimately. I have not seen 
her for many years. She revived the 
memory of a very painful business which 
happened before ever you were born. Let 
us forget it, and go upstairs.' 

The young men and maidens were 
dancing another waltz. They always do 
drop into continuous waltzing, these young 
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people of the present day, unless restrained 
by the severer sense of their elders. Mr. 
Stephen Hamblin, upon whom his brother's 
eyes fell with a strange expression, was 
standing by the fire, looking into it with a 
dark and dour gaze, as if to justify his 
epithet among the ladies of the Hamblin 
cousinhood, the ' Black' Hamblin. Near 
him stood Mr. Alderney Codd, talking to 
one of the partners. His animated face 
still reflected the consciousness of wealth. 
This, to a man of imagination, was diffi- 
cult to avoid in a house which breathed 
of wealth. 

* All this is nothing, Augustus,' he was 
saying airily. * We who wish to increase 
our wealth have but to look round us, and 
the opportunities come of themselves. How 
many good things have I not chanced upon, 
for instance ?' 

Augustus Hamblin glanced involuntarily 
at the frayed shirt-cufFs and ragged collar 
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of the speaker. Did he really mean it ? 
But no one was ignorant of Alderney Codd's 
actual poverty. 

' I look round/ he continued, cheerily, 
* and watch the market I spe my open- 
ing. It may be a modest ten thousand, 
worth the picking-up ; it may be a colossal 
fortune, which wants nothing but capital to 
start it and intelligence to direct it' 

* Ah, yes. Very true, indeed. But you 
must persuade your capitalist, Alderney, 
and you must find your intelligence.' 

*The intelligence,' said Alderney, tap- 
ping his bosom, 'is here. The capita- 
list ' just then Anthony came back 

with Alison. ' The capitalist, cousin 
Augustus ' he gently raised his voice. 

* Another scheme, Alderney ?' said 
Anthony, forcing a smile. 'Let us con- 
sider it in the morning.' 

And then a constraint fell upon the party. 
Everybody saw that Anthony Hamblin, 
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the giver of the feast, was nervous and 
agitated. He spoke fast, but he did not 
talk well. Alison watched him furtively. 
The mirth went out of the party, even 
down to the boys, who yawned and wished 
it was supper-time. The dancing lan- 
guished ; the laughter was forced ; the 
singing lost its freshness. When supper- 
time came, everybody was relieved. 

Two or three days later, Augustus 
Hamblin, talking over the event that had 
just happened, remarked that it seemed 
that night as if the shadow of fate was upon 
his unfortunate cousin. 

' I almost begin,' he said, ' to believe in 
prognostics, second sight, all that sort of 
thing. Poor Anthony became melancholy 
in a sudden way that night, and he never 
rallied. He forced himself to talk ; he 
drank a great deal of champagne ; he 
made a little speech ; but it was impossible 
not to feel that there was something wrong 

VOL. I. 6 
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with him. It was the impending sword, 
and he saw its shadow before him. At 
least, that is what my wife says/ 

The hour for separation arrived. The 
guests were departing. In the conserva- 
tory still lingered a couple alone : the 
young man who had been hovering about 
Alison all the evening, and Alison herself. 
He was holding her hand, and his eyes, 
falling on the graceful head of the girl, 
were full of the tenderness of love newly- 
awakened. 

* Alison I' he whispered ; * my darling, 
my own !' 

She was silent, but she did not withdraw 
her hand. 

'To-morrqw,' he went on, 'I shall see 
your father. He is the kindest-hearted of 
men. . He will not refuse his consent. 
Good-night.' 

He pressed his lips upon her forehead 
hurriedly, and was gone. The host was in 
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the hall exchanging farewells with his 
guests, most of whom were already gone. 
Gilbert Yorke waited about until there 
were only three left — himself, Mr. Alder- 
ney Codd, and Stephen Hamblin. 

* I want to see you to-morrow/ said 
Anthony, sharply, to his brother. Gilbert 
Yorke noticed how his fingers nervously 
plucked at the kid glove he had taken off. 
' I want to see you very particularly.' 

* On business ?' asked Stephen, looking at 
him suspiciously; * what business ?' 

The only business he could think of 
between himself and his brother was that 
of borrowing money. Did Anthony pro- 
pose to lend him more, and without being 
asked, or was he going to be mean and 
say ungenerous things ? That, however, 
was unlike Anthony. 

* I will call at your chambers to-morrow 
at three. It is most important that you 
should be alone/ 

6—2 
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' Very well/ said Stephen, * you will find 
me there. Good-night' He held out his 
hand, but his brother turned as if he had 
not seen the proffered hand. Gilbert saw 
the action, and wondered what was meant- 
Everybody knew very well that the only 
member of the family who kept up friendly 
relations with Stephen was his brother. 

Stephen buttoned up his coat, drew on 
his gloves, and stepped out into the night 
without a word. 

There were then left only Mr. Alderney 
Codd and Gilbert Yorke. 

' Dear me 1' said Alderney, who had been 
looking among the coats, * is Stephen 
gone ? I depended upon him for a lift/ 
He was very thinly clad with an overcoat 
which would have been insufficient even 
for an April night. ' Which is your way, 
Mr. Yorke ?' 

* I am afraid not yours ; I am going to 
stay at the hotel over the Common.' 
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* Ah 1 well, it is a fine night, though 
cold ; I shall walk/ He laughed airily. 
He would have liked to go to the hotel 
too, but there were reasons why that could 
not be. It was unfortunate that it was 
only a week since he had borrowed five 
pounds of Anthony. ' After all,' he went 
on, * a walk in this crisp and bracing air 
will do one good." 

Anthony interposed : ' With thin boots, 
Alderney ? You must do nothing of the 
kind. Go over to the hotel with Yorke. 
You are both my guests, tell the landlord. 
And you cannot go into the cold with that 
ridiculous thing. Call that an overcoat ?' 

* I warm myself inside with good old 
port,' said Alderney, the rich but eccentric. 

* Anyhow,' said Anthony, * borrow this.' 
He took down an ample and magnificent 
garment, lined with costly fur. * You can 
send it back to me at the office.' 

Alderney put it on, and at once became 
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a rich man, No one but a rich man could 
possibly walk in such a coat. 

' Take a cigar, Aldemey, and a glass of 
brandy and water before you go.' 

Aldemey found both cigars and brandy 
in the study. He helped himself to a 
handful of Anthony's choicest,and a glass of 
stiffbrandy and water, while Gilbert Yorke 
stayed to say a few words to Mr.Hamblin. 

The brandy and water despatched — he 
had already got through a couple of bottles 
of champagne with the supper — Alderney 
Codd announced himself ready to go. 

' An excellent coat,' he said, with warm 
approbation, while he buttoned it up. ' I 
shall get one exactly like it for my own 
use ' — it only cost about a hundred and fifty- 
guineas, being lined with the very t 
skins — 'black, too, in case of suddei 



ing. 

Ominous words, he recoll( 
wards. 
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Meanwhile Gilbert Vorke had timidly 
taken the first step of the accepted 
lover. 

' May I see you, Mr. Hamblin,' he 
stammered, ' about — a — a matter most im- 
portant to myself ?' 

Anthony smiled. Then, as if a painful 
thought had struck him, his face suddenly 
became overcast 

' Come on Sunday,' he said. ' No — 
no — make it Tuesday, if you still feel in- 
clined to say what I suppose you wish to 
say.' 

* Your words, sir, give me hope.' The 
words might be hopeful, but the face was 
^om showing any of the cheer- 
ssociate with the emotion of 

' Yes — ^have hope. 
*l; hope— except my- 
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The door closed upon the two last 

guests. 

Mr. Hamblin stood irresolutely in the 
hall. 

Then he became aware that young Nick 
was there too, looking attentively at him 
from his white lashes and pink eyes. 

' You not gone to bed, boy ?' he asked, 
with a guilty feeling that this boy, too, 
must learn the dreadful story. 

* No, uncle ; I wished to see you before 
I went to bed. You're not well. You've 
got something wrong somewhere. Con- 
fide in me. Let me advise.' 

' Nonsense, boy/ said Anthony, smiling. 
* Go to bed at once.' 

' If there is to be no confidence, as be- 
tween man and man,' said young Nick, 
grandly, ' there is no more to be said. 
Remember, however, that I offered my 
advice. It's no fault of mine if you won't 
take it.' 
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Mr. Hamblin retreated to his study. 
The footman turned down the lights in 
the hall, and the house was silent. But 
there was one more interruption. It was 
Alison, She had on a long white dress- 
ing-gown ; her bare feet were thrust into 
slippers, worked in some soft woollen stuff; 
her long black hair was hanging over her 
shoulders : she looked like the dream of 
some great painter — z. perfect maiden, 

* Papa/ she said, throwing her arms 
round his neck, *I cannot sleep, and I have 
-come to tell you ^ 

'What, my dear? Suppose I guess 
already/ He drew her more closely to 
him, and kissed her forehead. 

She burst into tears. 

' Why, Alison, why ?' 

* It is happiness, papa. I am too happy, 
to have so much love. Good-night again, 
dear.' 

Ominous tears, she thought afterwards. 



\ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE JOURNAL OF A DESERTED WIFE. 

Anthony Hamblin was left alone with the 
manuscript. 

He sat down in his easy-chair, and, from 
force of habit, took a cigar from a box 
which contained many kinds of cigars. 
But he did not light it. Instead, he took 
the manuscript in his hand and held it 
irresolutely, as if he was afraid of it. 

In fact, he was afraid of it. He was 
about to reopen a chapter in his life which 
he fondly hoped, and had hoped for 
twenty years, was closed for ever. 

There hung over the mantel-shelf the 
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portrait of a lady. It was the same lady 
whose effigies, taken in her younger days, 
we have seen in Alison's room, the Sefiora ; 
but this portrait figured her in her later 
years, when trouble had fallen upon her* 
The black eyes, the black hair, was with 
her still ; but the look of confidence was 
gone : and in place of the possibilities of 
love, passion, jealousy, tenderness, wrath, 
in the portrait of her younger days, there 
was seen an expression of sadness, wonder 
and resignation. The deep black eyes of 
the portrait met those of her son Anthony ; 
and as he looked into them, their sadness 
grew deeper, their wonder more marked, 
their resignation more troubled. 

As the chief of the house of Hamblin sat 
there, looking in that face, there passed 
across his brain, in a few moments, as 
happens in great crises of life, the events 
belonging to many generations and many 
years. 
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There was once a certain Anthony 
Hamblin who, in the seventeenth century, 
when Engh'shmen first began to trade 
with the marvellous East, was sent out 
to India on board a merchantman as 
supercargo. In this capacity he made 
several voyages and no little money ; when 
he had made enough money and plenty of 
friends, he established himself in London 
as an indigo merchant. He prospered 
greatly. His son, Anthony, the second, 
equally prudent and equally able, prospered 
also : his grandson, Anthony the third, 
prospered. The house grew and increased 
continually. The eldest son, Anthony 
always, succeeded as principal partner ; the 
junior partners were taken from the 
cousins; the younger sons sought their 
fortunes elsewhere. Some of them suc- 
ceeded, and some failed. Whether in 
success or failure, they were proud of their 
race. The poorer branches, especially, 
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regarded the regnant Anthony in the light 
of Providence, as much to be approached 
by prayer and as uncertain. When their 
case was decided on its actual merits, they 
were wont to curse him altogether. 

If Anthony Hamblin thought of the 
origin, the respectability and the position of 
the house, it was in contrast with this 
danger of disgrace which now threatened 
it. And thus his thoughts carried him to 
scenes of his own life. Far back first, to 
the time when he was a boy of ten. 

A day in summer : a garden — the very 
garden on which his study-windows looked : 
a lady leading by the hand a little child of 
two. 

' You must never forget, Anthony,' said 
the lady — his heart sank, as he recalled the 
sweet foreign accent and the soft voice 
in which his mother spoke — 'You must 
never forget that little Stephen is your 
younger brother. He will look to you for 
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an example : no one lives for himself alone : 
as the elder brother governs himself, so will 
the younger imitate him/ 

The little child, a dark, almost a swarthy 
child, held up both his arms, and Anthony 
carried him, running and singing, round 
and round the garden. 

Or, ten years later. He was twenty 
years of age and already in the house, 
learning by slow degrees to get a grasp 
over the working of a great firm. His 
father one morning received a letter ad- 
dressed to him in the City, which agitated 
and distressed him. He sent for Anthony 
and showed it to him. 

* Go, Anthony,' he said. * Take the 
toy away : remove him at once to another 
school. But never let his mother know why 
he was taken away/ He remembered how 
reports followed each other of his brother's 
misconduct at the new school. He was the 
model bad boy, the awful example. He 
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never learned anything, never showed 
himself open to the influences of emula- 
tion, admonition, or example. Anthony 
kept back what he could from his father, and 
ever3rthing from his mother. The worst part 
of the business was that Stephen was un- 
popular among the boys themselves. Now 
boys are always ready to admire a pUicky 
breaker of rules, so that there must have 
been something which did not appear in 
school reports. 

His father died while Stephen was still 
at school. 

Then Anthony remembered another 
and a more touching death-bed, when the 
mother, clinging to him, implored him with 
tears never to desert his brother ; always, 
whatever he did, to pardon him ; always to 
help him. 

* I have known more than you thought, 
my dear,' she said. * You hid things from 
me which others told. He has begun 
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badly — oh 1 very badly. But he is young 
O son of mine who never gave my heart 
a stab — God bless you ! — he is young, and 
may reform.' 

Then Anthony remembered the pro- 
mise, sacred by the memory of his 
mother's last tears, which he solemnly 
pronounced. 

There was another scene. It was in the 
house, in Great St. Simon Apostle. His 
partners came to him one morning. They 
were grave and embarrassed. One of 
them, with words of hesitation, told him a 
story. The elder brother, left alone, sent 
for the younger. 

*You must leave the house,' he said. 
' After what has been done, you can look 
for no employment from my partners. 
All that can be done is for you to ^o 
away, knowing that silence will be kept. 
Take money, and when I see you again, in a 
month's time, tell me what you propose to do.' 
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He was getting nearer to the present. 
He remembered then how Stephen, 

Tvho had become nominally an indigo broker, 
received on obtaining his majority his 
portion, and how this provision, ample 
for a younger brother, vanished in two or 
three years, so that he presently returned 
to his elder brother and to his profession. 

And then his thoughts leaped over ten 
3^ears, and he saw himself — whom all the 
Avorld considered a bachelor, and confirmed 
in that happy condition of life — bringing 
home a girl of ten, and confessing that the 
world had been deceived, for lo ! he was a 
v^idower, and this was his daughter Alison, 
whose mother had died in childbirth. He 
smiled as he thought of the mystery with 
which the cousinhood surrounded the affair, 
and talked for days, even nine times nine, 
about it : how they came and petted little 
Alison, and tried to pump her ; and how 
Stephen's face dropped and his dark eyes 

VOL. I. 7 
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glowered when he heard the news, because 
he was no longer heir. 

'That was something like a surprise," 
thought Anthony, ' the mystery of the good 
boy. Had it been Stephen, no one would 
have wondered. But for the good boy of 
the family! And here' — he opened the 
manuscript — 'here awaits a greater sur- 
prise still. Cousins mine, how will you 
look on Monday evening, when the paper 
reports Rachel Nethersole's application for 
a warrant ?' 

He spoke bitterly, but there was still a 
marked absence of what the good Rachel 
so much wished to see — terror. 

The manuscript was not very bulky, and 
it was written all in one hand, a woman's 
hand of the Italian style. He knew it for 
the writing of Rachel Nethersole, and 
groaned as he looked at it. 

' To think that she once thought I was 
in love with her — with her,' he said^ 
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smiling : * why, she was always as grim 
and as repulsive as she is now, or very 
nearly ; nobody could fall in love with such 
a woman. Poor Rachel 1 she is happy : 
she is going to have her revenge/ 

He lighted the cigar which had been 
lying on the table, and sat down to what 
seemed a philosophic endurance of the 
revenge. 

The manuscript was headed with the 
words * My Story.' 

Mt is right,* the paper began, 'that you 
should know how I found out the exact 
date and the circumstances attendant on 
the death of my murdered sister — by what 
providential guidance I was led to the dis- 
covery, and so have been enabled to put 
together, piece by piece, the indictment 
which will be the means of your punish- 
ment upon this earth.' 

Mr. Hamblin nodded his head, took the 
cigar out of his mouth, and leaned back» 

7—2 
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considering". Presently he went on with 
the reading. 

*In October last I was laid up, having 
been all my life singularly strong and 
healthy, with a severe cold, which gradually 
took the form of some pulmonary com- 
plaint, the nature of which concerns you not 
at all.' 

'What I dislike about this style,' said 

Anthony to himself, * is, that it takes such a 
devil of a lot of words. Why couldn't she 
begin by saying that she had a bad cough ?' 
' After many visits from my medical ad- 
viser, and much fruitless expense, I was 
advised to try a visit to a southern seaside 
place, where I was to pass the winter. 

* It is not my custom to travel from place 
to place, especially when the pulpit privi- 
leges are uncertain ; I therefore took counsel 
of my pastoral guide, before deciding on the 
place where I was to seek bodily health. 

* \Vc discussed several places, Brighton, 
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which was proposed by the doctor, was 
immediately rejected as too worldly : St 
Leonards and Hastings, Worthing and 
Southsea, for the same valid reason, were 
also rejected : Torquay, which in respect of 
climate seemed to offer exceptional advan- 
tages, proved unworthy on closer investiga- 
tion. It seemed as if I should be unable 
to kave my own home without peril to 
higher considerations than those of mere 
health. At last, however, my adviser re- 
commended me to think of Bournemouth. 
You understand that the place was not 
suggested by myself at all. The sugges- 
tion came to me from the outside. This 
was the first link in the chain of evidence 
which proves that I am an Instrument. 

' Accordingly, I went to Bournemouth. 

* Before going, I wrote to a house agent, 
to whom I had been recommended (this is 
link number two), and received from him a 
choice of lodgings, any one of which, he 
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said, w<iiild seem to suit me wdL Ob- 
serve diat I took no personal actkm in the 
matter. I was driven to Bonmemoath : I 

was kd to tbis house agent : I was guided 
to my lodgings. 

' Those that I selected were a first floor, 
front and back, {or myself, and a second 
floor back for Jane, whom you may, or 
may not, remember. It is Jane's privfl^ne 
to consider herself working under me as 
also an Instrument Why should not ser- 
vants be chosen as well as mistresses ? 
The rooms were kept by a Mrs. P^lar, a 
church member in the Baptist Connection, 
who, though exorbitant in her charges, 
appeared to be dean and respectable. 

* Bournemouth is a dull place, especially 
when one cannot go outside the door in 
rainy weather. It rained every day, and 
in consequence I was compelled to remain 
in the house. As I was never given to 
the frivolous and vain fashion of reading 
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novels to pass the time, holding, as I do, 
the opinion that one's own responsibilities 
are quite enough to occupy one's whole 
attention without engaging upon those of 
others, I found the hours between break- 
fast and dinner, dinner and tea, tea and 
supper, sufficiently long. Jane is never 
good at conversation, and besides was no\y 
torn from all those scenes which in New- 
bury furnished her with subjects of thought 
and topics of talk ; because, if she looked 
out of doors, she knew nobody, not even 
the butcher's boy or the milkman, with 
whom she could exchange a word of news. 
I therefore fell back upon Mrs. Peglar 
and her experiences. 

* These, spiritually, were interesting, as 
such experiences usually are. I imparted 
mine to her, and we communicated to 
each other certain tracts, which seemed to 
«ach to suit the case of the other. I may 
say that mine, which bore upon the honesty 
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due by Christians to those of the household^ 
produced no effect upon the next week's 
bill, in which the overcharge for coals^ 
candles, firewood, and such trifles as salt 
and pepper, was unworthy of a Professed 
Church Member. However, this, to a man 
of your spendthrift habits, will appear 
irrelevant/ 

' Dear me !' sighed Anthony, laying^ 
down the paper. ' This is very dreary 
reading.' 

' Having exchanged spiritual experiences^ 
we proceeded to talk about things temporal. 
Mrs. Peglar has had trials out of the com- 
mon. It is nothing in Bournemouth for 
lodgers to die, because most of them go 
there for that purpose, and when (speaking 
as a lodging-house keeper) you have got a 
good invalid in the place, one who pays his 
way without too many questions and lasts 
a long time, you are much better off than 
when you get a mere healthy family down 
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for the summer holidays. '^ Give me, 
said Mrs. Peglar, very justly, " give me a 
good long consumption." She was good 
enough, it is true, to make an exception in 
favour of persons like myself, which may 
have been sincere, as between Church 
members, or may not. 

* We talked a good deal, having nothing 
better to do, over the stories of these 
lodgers. Mrs. Peglar's experience in the 
last days and weeks of dying people is 
very great. Her manner of describing 
them is powerful ; if she seems sometimes 
to lack sympathy, it must be remembered 
that, like the doctor, her interests are con- 
cerned in keeping them alive. And I con- 
fess to sympathising with Mrs. Peglar, 
when she declared to me that most of the 
lodgers who died in her rooms did so from 
sheer cowardice and want of determination. 
*' I said to them," she declared to me ; " I 
told them every day that what they wanted 
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was to pluck up — to have a good heart; 
oysters and a good heart. None ever died 
of consumption and decline yet, till they 
got tired of fighting." She considers that 
this lack of courage, which might be 
remedied by careful education, has cost her 
hundreds of pounds already. And she 
rightly pointed out what a dreadful loss 
this makes in the aggregate every year, 
" when you come to consider what a 
many lodging-house keepers there are 
in the different watering-places in Eng- 
land." 

'Thus tales of her defunct lodgers 
occupied all our evenings ; and at night my 
mind used to run upon the memories of 
the poor creatures who had died in the 
bed in which I lay, so that at last I was 
obliged to have a bedroom candle alight 
all night, while Jane grew nervous to such a 
d^pree — thinking of ghosts while I thought 
of souls — that nothing would do but the 
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maid of all work was to sleep with her as 
a protection. 

' Naturally, Mrs Peglar's remioiscences 
began with last year, aod went back, year 
by year, until we arrived at a period 
twenty years ago, and one morning she 
said to me : 

' ■* And now I have got to tell you about 
my beautifuUest patient of all — the poor 
young lady that died in your very bed one 
and twenty years ago." 

' I had by this time heard so many stories 
of dying lodgers, that the announcement 
did not at the moment awaken any sym- 
pathy. You will perceive, in a moment, 
how much it interested me, after a while. 
She told me — I spare you her own account, 
which was lengthy and full of digressions— 
that exactly twenty years before last 
October, as near as she could recollect, a 
young lad}^ looking not more than twenty- 
two or so, was brought to her house by a 
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gentleman. The lady, who wore a wed- 
ding ring, called the gentleman Anthony,. 
or dear Anthony. He called her Dora, or 
dear Dora. Their name was Hamblin. 
She was very weak, and unable to speak 
much or to sit up. The gentleman was 
unremitting in his attentions, vvatched by 
her side all the day, left her only at night,, 
and anticipated all her wants. Her face 
was shrunken (Mrs. Peglar said), as if she 
had suffered a good deal : and her mind 
was wandering. She could not recollect 
what had happened the day before, but 
talked a good deal about things that had 
happened long ago. Her talk was ramb- 
ling, but it was full of Rachel, Stephen and 
Anthony. Sometimes she would look 
wildly about the room and cry, *' Oh \ 
where is he ! where is he ! What have I 
done that he does not come to me ?" and 
then the gentleman would take her hand and 
soothe her, and say, " Hush, Dora dear, I 
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am here — I am here." Then she would lay 
back her poor head on the pillow and go to 
sleep. 

* Recall the memory of that time, and of 
your victim, and let it be upon your con- 
science as a red-hot iron upon the flesh. 

'Mrs. Peglar, seeing that I was interested, 
went on to tell me what you know : how 
there was no chance from the beginning ; 
how her head never grew quite right, but 
kept wandering as if her husband was 
away from her, while he — meaning you, 
Anthony Hamblin — was by her bed-side. 
For three weeks she lay on her bed of 
death ; and one morning, being still in the 
same brain-cloud, still wondering why her 
husband did not come to her, still hoping 
to see him once more before she died, if 
only to say that she forgave him and 
prayed God to forgive him, she suddenly 
and unexpectedly passed away. 

'Mrs. Peglar said that Mr. Hamblin 
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behaved in a most liberal and generous 
manner. He gave her everything that the 
deceased possessed except a ring and a 
bundle of letters. She was buried in Bourne- 
mouth church yard, where a marble cross^ 
with her initials and the date of her death, 
was put up by his orders to mark her grave. 

* While Mrs. Peglar continued her narra- 
tive I said nothing, except to ask a question 
or two by way of keeping her to the point, 
and preventing her from mixing up one 
deceased lodger with another, as one is 
naturally apt to do who has to look after a 
succession of consumptives. 

' At this point, however, I interrupted 
her, and asked what the deceased lady had 
left behind her, and if Mrs. Peglar had any 
of the things still in her possession. She 
said that they were principally clothes, 
long since worn out ; but that there was a 
small desk in which were a watch and 
chain, a locket, a bracelet, and a few other 
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gauds of like nature, with some sort of 
a journal, or diary. She had kept the 
jewellery, she said, intending to sell it 
when she might be in want of the money. 
The rainy day had never yet arrived, 
and the things were with her still. Mark 
the hand of Providence. The prosperity 
of Mrs. Peglar was continued in order that 
I might bring this sin home to you. 

* I asked her to let me see the things. 
She went away, and presently returned 
with a little writing-desk. Of course I 
knew already who the dead woman was, 
but I preserved my calmness. I confess, 
however, that the sight of the writing-desk 
gave me a shock. It was one I had pre- 
sented to Dora years before, as a reward 
for some school-girl successes ; a little desk 
in rosewood, with velvet face when you 
opened it. As I took it in my hands, the 
memory of the past came back to me in a full 
flood, so that for a space I could not speaks 
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'Within the desk were the things of 
which she had told me. The watch and 
chain had also been a present from myself. 
The bracelet and locket, I suppose, were 
from you. There was a packet of papers 
tied round with green ribbon. " It is her 
journal, poor soul," said Mrs. Peglar. 
There was, I knew, a little secret drawer 
in the desk — there generally is in these 
things — I pressed a spring and it came out. 
Within were two portraits, one of myself, 
and the other — not of you, as I expected. 
I took that of myself, and showed it ^o 
Mrs. Peglar. It was a small portrait in 
water-colour, at least five-and-twenty years 
old, taken when the cares of this life had 
not yet hardened my features. ''Of whom 
does this remind you, Mrs. Peglar?" I 
asked, holding it up. She recognised it 
immediately, and cried out that it was the 
very image of me ; adding expressions of 
wonder and astonishment natural to the 
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situation, and clothed in language common 
among people of her rank in life. " It w a 
likeness of myself, Mrs. Peglar," I said. 
" That unfortunate young lady was my 
sister ; that wretch who hung over her 
death-bed was her husband, the man who 
induced her to leave her happy and 
Christian home to become the wife of a 
worldling." She stared at me in amaze- 
ment. Presently she remarked that if I 

. pleased I was quite welcome to the 
portraits and to the papers ; but as to the 
jewellery, that was all her own, given to 
her by the husband of the poor lady. I 

• reassured her on this point. I even offered 
to buy the watch and chain, and the desk, 
leaving her the things which came from 
you. 

* My own astonishment was so great, that 
for some time I did not realise the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon me. 
Nor was it until next day, when I stood in 

VOL. . 8 
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the cemetery beside her grave, and read 
the date of her death, that it suddenly 
came upon me, like a thunderclap, that I 
had been robbed, for six long years, of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year/ 

Here Anthony Hamblin laid down the 
paper, and stroked his beard. 

' Ay,' he murmured. * There is the rub. 
We might get over most things, but forgery 
— forgery is a deuced awkward matter. 
You cafCt get over forgery.' 

Then he resumed his reading. 

*I think there is nothing more left to 
tell you/ the manuscript went on. 

' The moment I realised this robbery, I 
perceived, being at that moment by the 
grave of my sister, that I was clearly 
pointed out and selected to be the Instru- 
ment of wrath. Because I had in my safe 
at home every one of those receipts for a 
hundred and fifty pounds each, with poor 
Dora's signature forged on seven of them. 
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There was a clear road open to me, a road 
which led me direcdy and without trouble 
to the punishment of evil-doers and the 
retribution due to myself and the memory 
of my sister. Standing beside that grave, 
I firmly resolved that nothing, no tears, no 
repentance, no protestation should stay my 
purpose. It was not revenge that I sought ; 
it was the execution of a punishment in 
which I was to be the chief Instrument 

' Having read so far, you may now, 
Anthony Hamblin, read the journal of 
your victim. It is a copy of the original, 
which is reserved to be read aloud in public, 
and to be quoted in all the papers at your 
trial/ 

* I wonder,' said Anthony, irrelevantly, 
*that she did not consult the register of 
deaths. I rather wish, on the whole, that 
she had.' 

He laid down the mandscript, and fell 

a-thinking. 

8—2 
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After a space, he took it up again and 
resumed his reading. The house — it 
was two o'clock in the morning — was so 
quiet that he could hear the clock in the 
hall, and its steady ticking jarred upon his 
ears. Outside, the wind had risen, and 
whistled among the branches in the trees. 
He looked about him nervously, as if the 
room was haunted. 

Then he began to read the second part 
of the manuscript. It was a copy, still in 
the same Italian hand, and a less volumi- 
nous document than the first. 

It was headed, ' Fragments of a Journal 
found among my sister's papers.' 

* I wonder/ said Anthony, ' what the 
poor girl found to write about, and how I 
came to leave the papers behind.' 

There were no dates at all ; and the 
journal, such as it was, ran on in uncon- 
nected paragraphs. 

* It is very lonely here,' it began ; * I sit^ 
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or walk, or read, chiefly by myself. The 
daughter of the lodginghouse-keeper, a girl 
about my own age, is kind, and sometimes 
bears me company. But for her, I think 1 
should go mad. 

'My husband wrote to me yesterday. 
He is still in London, and says that his 
affairs keep him there. Why cannot I, too, 
go to London, and stay with him ? 

' I have been sitting on the shingle at 
the bottom of Stair Hole all the morning. 
The wind was high, outside the rock, and 
the waves came tearing through the vaulted 
passage between the cove and the sea 
as if they were mad to tear down the rock 
and to get at me. I was frightened at 
last and went back home, where Eliza was 
ivaiting for me, with dinner. 

^ 'k He He * 

' It is nearly the end of my second year of 
married life. What life ! He never comes 
now : he has not seen me for six months : he 
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says nothing about coming any more. 
Always business : always some excuse. If 
it were not for one thing, I should go mad. 

* * -it •» r? 

* I have written again, and asked, for the 
ninth time, why I cannot go to London 
and live hidden there, if I must be hidden ? 
Why should I be hidden ? why should my 
husband be ashamed of me ? Yet he re- 
plies that family reasons prevent him from 
acknowledging his marriage; that he has 
to consider his brother who must not 
know anything about it, and his mother 
who has other views for him. I suppose 
that the daughter of a dissenting trades- 
man would not please Mrs. Hamblin for 
her son's wife. Yet I think I could over- 
come even that prejudice if I had a fair 
trial. I suppose I must have patience. 
But why does he not come down to 
see me 'i It is only four hours from 
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London. He might come, if he cared for 
me, if but from Saturday to Monday. 

' But he does not care for me any longer. 
Each letter is colder and harder. If I 
think of it, I seem to remember that every 
day, while we were together, saw him 
become colder and more indifferent. Did 
he ever love me at all ? 

^ ^k ^ ^ 'k 

* It is now five months since he has seen 
me, and three weeks since he has written 
to me. I have not told him — I do not 
dare to tell him — what is going to happen- 
I dread to think of what he will say. 
Already he says he must reduce the allow- 
ance of three guineas a week to two, and 
that I had better content myself with one 
room instead of having both a bed-room 
and a sitting-room. Was it for this that I 
gave up my home, and ran away from 

Rachel ? 

^ ^ * -jt » 
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' I have been ill, and have consulted the 
doctor. He says that I live too much 
alone, and that my nerves are giving way. 
He has prescribed iron, but says that my 
husband ought to come down and see me 
oftenpr. I was afraid to tell him that he 
has not seen me for six months. I have 
written to him, and told him what the 
doctor says. But I have not told him — 
what I have kept a secret. That shall be 
a surprise for him. If he is pleased, I 
shall be happy. If he is angry and dis- 
contented, I have made up my mind what 
to do — I will go back to Rachel, and tell 
her all. She will forgive me, in spite of 
what she wrote. 

*My husband has written me another 
letter, colder and more cruel than any 
he has ever sent me before. He upbraids 
me with bringing him into poverty, says 
that he cannot any longer support the 
expenses of a wife, and tells me that I must 
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Ibok about for work of some kind .to do. 

Work ! 

' If only he knew what chance there is 

of my being able to do any work! Has 

he a heart at all — this man, whom once I 

loved ? Does he remember ? Do men's 

words and promises mean nothing at all ? 

Do they think that women can be taken 

up, petted for a week, and then thrown 

aside ? If I dared, I would go to Rachel 

at once. But I do not dare. Let me 

wait, if I can, for a few weeks yet — till my 

story is complete. 

* * * ^ * 

* I have been very ill indeed, they tell 
me. My husband has written me another 
cruel and peremptory letter. He can no 
longer afford me more than a guinea a 
week, and I am in debt already to doctor 
and to landlady. What shall I do ? What 
shall I do ?' 

* ^ * 4fr * 
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* Anthony has come. It was a thought 
inspired surely by my Heavenly Father^ 
which prompted me to ask him to forgive 
all — to forget it, if he could, and to come 
to my help. He has come. He forgives 
me everything. Oh, how have I sinned 
towards . him ! and yet I hardly knew it in 
my blind infatuation. He has come — 
come like an angel from heaven, bringing 
gifts of love and forgiveness with him. I 
am almost happy. I shall never want for 
sympathy and love any more, now that I 
have Anthony to take care of me. 

Vs \k ^k ^ fc 

* I am moved out of the one room in which 
I had taken refuge. I am lying on a sofa 
in the best room of the house. Anthony 
is inexpressibly thoughtful and kind to me. 
There is nothing for me to do now, but to 
wait in patience. He reads to me ; antici- 
pates my smallest wish ; calls for me ; 
treats me just as he used to in the dear 
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old days, like a little child whose moods- 
are of no account except as an amusement. 
How sweet it is ! The time slips backwards, 
and sometimes I think I am still at Olivet 
Lodge, playing, in too much happiness, 
sometimes with Anthony and sometimes 
with. Stephen, and waiting for Rachel to 
came and scold me for laughing. Poor 
Rachel ! She thinks that all laughter 

must be turned into mourning.' 

« « « « « 

This was the last, the very last, of the 
entries. 

When Anthony Hamblin laid down 
the paper, his tears were flowing freely. 
He sat gazing into the decaying embers^ 
while he cried like a girl. 

* Poor Dora !' he said. ' Poor, neglected 
flower! It was right that a time should 
come for punishment, I confess it.- And 
yet, for Alison's sake, that punishment 
should be averted. Thank Heaven! 1 
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have still time. I have Saturday and 
Sunday before me ; a great deal may be 
done in forty-eight hours. Rachel, I think 
your victim will escape you yet !' 



CHAPTER VI. 

TO HIS RUIN OR HIS DEATH. 

When, next morning, Anthony Hamblin 
appeared in the breakfast-room, his daugh- 
ter, for the first time in her life, realised 
that her father might some day grow old. 
For he looked already ten years older. 

A single sleepless night, the trouble inta 
which he had fallen, the memory of that 
tearful journal, the revival of so sad and 
terrible a death-bed, had already stamped 
his eyes with crowsfeet and drawn a line 
across his forehead. 

' My dear/ cried the girl, ^ are you ill ? 
Is it still the trouble of last night ?' 
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* Always the trouble of last night/ he 
said, kissing her. ' Give me a day or two 
to shake it off, if ever I can/ 

She poured out tea for him, and he 
made a pretence at breakfast, but his hand 
shook and his appetite failed. 

Presently he rose abruptly and went into 
his study; here he sat down and took 
up the thread of his thought at the point 
where dressing and breakfast had inter- 
rupted him. 

He was to see his brother at three ; be- 
fore then — or should it be after "i perhaps 
better before — he would see his lawyers. 
Yes, better before. Then he could go to 
his brother with that sense of strength, 
consolation, or hope, which a talk with a 
lawyer always confers upon a man. 

Then he thought of that woman with 
hard face and revengeful eyes. Was the 
spirit of wrath in her wholly due to her 
sister's wrongs, and not at all to the 
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memory of that unlucky mistake when she 
took his pleadings on behalf of Dora for 
honest wooing addressed to herself? 
Perhaps, he thought, with a smile, there 
was something of the spretce injuria 
formcB. He pictured to himself the 
application before the magistrates, the 
charge, the trial, the excitement among his 
acquaintances, the consternation of his 
friends, and lastly, the sorrow, shame, and 
agony of Alison. 

' It was for this,' he said, * that I brought 
her up in ignorance and in happiness. 
Now she must learn all, and who will 
tell her, and in what language will it 
be told ?' 

Alison would not leave him long un- 
disturbed. She broke in upon his study 
and tried to lead his thoughts in a happier 
direction. She was so happy herself in 
the conscious possession of her new secret 
— shared at present with no other than 
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Gilbert himself — that her father's dis- 
quietude jarred upon her. 

'Papa/ she said, standing before him 
just as, long before, she used to stand 
and repeat poetry, with her hands behind 
her, and depths of wisdon in her steadfast 
eyes, * Papa, can you say begone dull care, 
for a little half-hour, and let me talk to 
you ?' 

' Talk, my dear,' said her father, * give 
me your hands — ^both of them ' — he took 
one in each of his, in his fond caressing 
way. ' Talk to me till dull care flies away 
of her own accord. If you cannot drive 
her away, no one can. Forgive me that I 
am so moody. Now tell me, did you have 
a pleasant party last night ?' 

She shook her head and turned rosy red. 

* I do not want to talk about the party, 
but about something else. Papa, did — 
did Mr. Yorke speak to you last night ?' 

Anthony Hamblin remembered. 
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' He is to speak to me to-morrow, after 
church — no, on Tuesday/ 

She threw her arms round his neck, and 
sat upon his knees, whispering : 

' It is — ^about me, papa.' 

He kissed her, and said nothing for a 
while. 

* Gilbert Yorke is so old a friend, my 
dear, that you know what I think. Tell 
me of yourself : Do you think that you can 
love him — quite in the right way, I mean — 
with respect and admiration ?' 

' I am sure I can, papa.* 

* His people are proud of their family — 
if they should object — should anything be 
discovered ' 

What did he mean, as he spoke in 
a disconnected way ? What were his 
thoughts ? 

* Why, dear,' said Alison, laughing, * our 
family is as good as Gilbert^s, I should 
think. Are we beginning to be ashamed 

VOL. I. 9 
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of old Anthony Hamblin's first indigo 
venture ?' 

Her father recovered himself. 

' Why, no/ he replied. ' It was not of 
that 1 was thinking — not at all. Well, 
Alison child, you will have your own way, 
I hope, though at present I don't see how. 
But what shall I do without you ? I think 
I shall give you up this house to yourselves, 
and ask for a couple of rooms at the top, 
where I can stay and watch you.' 

More they talked in this same light 
fashion, behind which lay those depths 
of affection and feeling which we English 
people love to keep hidden, happy in 
knowing that each by each they are divined 
and known, and account is taken. Pass 
it over; remember only that every word 
spoken by the girl sank deep into the 
heart of the father. 

This talk lightened for awhile the trouble 
which lay at the man's heart. He half 
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forgot the interview which he was to have 
with his solicitor at two, his brother at 
three, and the magistrates on Monday 
morning. He was a man who could easily 
forget. Those who suffer greatly and 
quickly, through the ill deeds of them- 
selves or others, have not uncommonly 
this compensating gift of forgetfulness. 

The girl grew happier in seeing the 
cloud roll away from her father's face. It 
was, to be §ure, a most unaccustomed 
cloud — almost the first she had ever seen 
upon that contented brow. Not quite the 
first, because Uncle Stephen had more than 
once occasioned an evening of gloom. 

Then that unlucky inspiration, which 
some philosophers call the Devil, entered 
into Alison's mind. She should have 
stayed with her father; she should have 
watched beside him, chased the spirit of 
gloom from his mind, enabled him to look 
things in the face, and confront the inevit- 

9—2 
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able with courage. Unluckily she thought 
that exercise would do him good, and 
ordered him to go out. 

* Take your skates/ she said, in her 
peremptory way, ' and go on to the Mount 
Pond. I will come after you presently, 
and we will skate all the morning.* 

He obeyed, and left the house with the 
usual smile on his lips and in his kindly 
eyes. Alison watched him as he crossed 
the lawn, walking, in spite of his fifty 
years, with the elasticity and spring of 
youth. 

* Why,' sighed Alison, ' should there not 
be a country where we could send such rela- 
tions as Uncle Stephen into distant exile, 
with plenty to eat and nothing to do ? It 
should be called Prodigal Son Land.' 

Then her eyes fell upon the manuscript 
which her father had left upon the table. 
On the right-hand corner were written the 
words * Private and Confidential.' She 
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rolled It up, and took it into her own room, 
where she locked it up in a drawer. 

It was not much that Alison knew of 
the wickedness of the world, but that little 
she had accustomed hecself, somehow, 
to connect with her Uncle Stephen. The 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
the pride of the eye, and all the rest of it, 
were mere phrases of empty sound to this 
innocentand simple girl — represented some- 
thing outside her own world in which her 
father had no part or share. As whatever 
vexation came to the house seemed caused 
by her uncle, it was not unnatural that he 
should become her ideal of the wicked man 
who turneth not away from his wickedness; 
and therefore, on this occasion, she as- 
sumed, without right or reason, that Uncle 
Stephen had been doing something more 
than usually wicked. 

Outside the house, Anthony Hamblin 
set off at a brisk walk to the Mount Pond^ 
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where he was to be joined by his daughter. 
The Common was covered with snow, and 
the turf was crisp and hard. The furze- 
bushes seemed to be huddh'ng together, in 
spite of their prickles, for warmth beneath 
their white covering. The sky was clear 
and bright overhead, but in the south there 
was mist and the sun shone like a burnished 
disk. The snow rounded off the roughness 
of the old Common. 

Anthony walked on cheerfully, brushing 
away the snow and swinging his skates as 
he went. For the moment he had for- 
gotten the dreaded appointment with his 
brother. He would spend the morning on 
the ice, and strengthen his nerves with 
exercise. He came to the Mount Pond, 
crowded with skaters, and stood there 
awhile watching. Suddenly his cheerful- 
ness vanished, and his heart sank within 
him. He remembered a day — long ago, 
thirty years ago — when he had stood, then 
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Still a youth, beside his mother,and watching 
one boy skating among the rest, the hand- 
somest of them all. He remembered the 
mother's pride ; he remembered how she 
pressed his arm, and whispered that she 
thanked God for both her sons. Then he 
could bear the place no longer, but turned 
away, sad and sorry, and walked from the 
pond and the Common, still carrying his 
skates. 

He forgot that Alison was coming to 
skate with him ; he forgot everything ex- 
cept that he had to see his solicitor and 
reveal things to him which would cover 
himself with shame and that respectable 
adviser with astonishment. He did not 
look about him, but wandered mechanic- 
ally along roads and streets. 

Presently he remembered that time must 
be getting on : he looked at his watch — it 
was only half-past eleven. Yet in his 
thoughts he had lived over again every 
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year of his life since he left the Common. 
Half-past eleven — what could he do to 
pass the time before two ? 

He looked arourtd him : he was at Vic- 
toria ; he had walked all the way from 
Clapham Common to Victoria without 
knowing it ; he could not even remember 
by what streets he had come. 

' After all/ he said, * perhaps I am a fool 
to distress myself so much. We shall 
manage to square it.' 

A stfange thing to say, considering what 
it was that was hanging over his head. 
Then he pulled himself upright and walked 
along with a brighter air. Presently, he 
found himself at Hyde Park Corner, and 
followed in the stream of people which was 
pouring into the Park, most of them carry- 
ing skates. 

'Alison said I was to skate,' he mur- 
mured ; ' I will, though on the Serpentine 
instead of Clapham Common.' 
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The Long Water and the Serpentine 
were crowded. There were skaters who 
plunged and struck out, and splashed about 
with arms and legs, bending low forward 
and making little headway; there were 
men who wore the old-fashioned skate 
vfith projecting curve and straight heel, the 
Dutch skate— these men, with long stroke 
and easy roll of the body, swung swiftly 
•down one side of the water, and returned 
in the same way up the other ; there was 
the skater who could do anything on the 
ice that science can teach or skill contrive ; 
there was the young fellow who imitated 
him, but failed to catch his ease and missed 
his grace ; there were the girls who were 
learning, trying not to fall, and burning to 
move easily and gracefully ; there was the 
girl who really could skate, and looked like 
enjoying it ; there were her young sisters* 
taking first lessons, and tumbling about 
Jike little kittens ; there was the rough with 
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his pals, uneasily conscious that the eyes of 
many policemen were about ; there were 
shoals of school-boys, and thousands of 
those men and women of the lower classes 
who never seem to have anything to do, 
who crowd the parks with equal readiness 
for a parade, a drawing-room, a review, the 
arrival of a distinguished visitor, or the rare 
occasion of the ice proving strong enough 
to bear. A mighty mob it was, but a good- 
humoured mob. And the banks were as 
crowded as the ice. All along the edge 
were rows of the men who turned the 
nimble penny by screwing on skates, lend- 
ing chairs, and other useful arts. Then 
there were the men of the Royal Humane 
Society, ready with boats, ladders, and 
drags : they had a tent in one place with a 
fire in it, and crafty restoratives for those 
who might . have the ill hap to tumble in. 
Standing before this tent was a man known 
to Anthony. He was neatly and service- 
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ably dressed, in boots up to his hips, and a 
beautiful doublet or overcoat of cork. 

* Good-morning, sir,' he said, touching his 
hat. * Going on, like the rest of 'em ?' 

* I don't know,' said Mr. Hamblin. 

* Better have a turn, sir,' said the man ; 
* the weather is on the turn. This is the 
last day, belike. Give me your heavy coat,. 
I will take care of it for you. There's no 
wind, and you'll be all the better without it.' 

Anthony complied. He took off the 
heavy overcoat, and gave it to the man, 
who laid it over a chair at the door of the 
tent. ' 

* There, sir, it's quite safe with me. 
You'll find me here when you come off.' 

Anthony Hamblin left him and strolled 
down to the water's-edge. Again another 
sinking of the heart, another strange fit of 
irresolution and fear. He could not go 
on the ice. He could do nothing ex- 
cept think. 
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'Poor Alison!' he said for the fiftieth 
time. 'That which she thought would 
be her happiness will only bring her 
greater misery. How shall she escape ? 
What can I do to save her from this 
blow? Any way, any way/ he repeated 
drearily. * Because whatever I do, whether 
I speak or whether I hold my tongue, that 
woman means to go on. She intends 
revenge. And her revenge means un- 
happiness to Alison. How if I were to 
write and tell the .poor girl all } But that 
would only precipitate things. No — there 
is nothing left but to go to Stephen — ^he 
must know — tell him who has called upon 
me and for what ; and trust to forty-eight 
hours* start — and flight' 

Here his meditations were disturbed. 
Right in front of him, in the middle of the 
Serpentine, where the stream was deepest 
and yet the crowd thickest, there was a 
sudden report, like the discharge of a 
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cannon, followed by the scattering of the 
crowd in all directions ; while everywhere 
the treacherous ice broke beneath the 
flying feet, and plunged them in the cold 
water below. Was it possible ? Where 
the people had been crowded, skating and 
running, Anthony gazed upon a great 
open space, in which a hundred and fifty 
people were struggling in the water among 
the broken blocks of ice for very life, amid 
the shriek and cries of spectators helpless 
to do anything. 

In a moment, the Society's men were 
out upon their ladders, and ready with 
their boats, their ropes, and their life-belts. 
Dripping forms of men and women were 
dragged from death, and hurried across to 
warm fires and dry towels. The crowd 
surged down to the edge of the water with 
cries and shouts, as eager to watch the 
fight for life as if it were a show of gladia- 
tors. Anthony felt his own pulses quicken. 
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and the blood flow swiftly, as one after the 
other the victims were rescued. He was 
rudely torn from his own troubles, and, for 
the moment, forgot them. When it was 
all over, when it seemed as if the men in 
the boat with the drags had nothing more 
to do, he bethought him of his coat, and 
that it was getting cold. He left the shore 
and went back to the hut 

His friend, the man with the corks, was 
gone. Doubtless he was one of those 
with the ladders. A policeman was left in 
charge. He was talking to a girl of his 
acquaintance. 

* It isn't them as is drowned,' he was 
saying, * that the crowd cares about — they 
go down quick, and they don't come up no 



more. It's them as is saved.' 

* How many should you think is 
drowned ?' asked the girl. 

The man shook his head. 

* Who can tell ? We shall go on fishing 
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of them up one by one. In the summer 
perhaps, if they let the water down, we 
shall find a body or two we never sus- 
pected. And for the next month or so, if 
a young fellow has bolted or a girl has run 
away, they will make inquiries here and 
say he was drowned on the ice. Lord 
bless you ! it's a regular godsend to 
bolters and runaways, is an accident like 
this.' 

' Ah !' replied the girl, ruminating over 
this statement. * Here's a coat, now,' 
she said presently, taking up Anthony 
Hamblin's overcoat, * I suppose that be- 
longs to a skater.' 

* Yes, it does. Harris told me he was 
taking care of it for a gentleman he knew, 
who had gone on the ice.' 

' I wonder if he's one of them as went 
in the ice,' said the girl. * Shall I look 
to see if he has left a name ? No ; you 
look.' 
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The policeman put his hand in the 
pocket and drew out a pocket-book full of 
letters. 

* Here we are, sure enough. Letters 
addressed to Anthony Hamblin — Anthony 
Hamblin — cards — Anthony Hamblin. You 
are all right, Mr. Anthony Hamblin, 
Clapham Common. If you are drowned, 
all we have got to do is to carry this coat 
home to your family, and it will break the 
news for us, a deal better than we can do 
it for ourselves.' 

* Lor !' cried the girl, ' ain't it horrible ? 
And do you really think that the coat 

belongs to a that poor Mr. Hamblin is 

actually drowned ? Good gracious ! Why 
I couldn't never touch the coat again.' 

* Silly,' said the guardian of the peace. 
* How do I know if he's drowned or not ? 
If he is, he will never come and ask for his 
coat. If he is not, why then he will be 
round here in a minute or two with a 
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shilling for Harris for taking care of it. 
Don't you fill your head with nonsense/ 

The man listening to this talk, the real 
owner of the coat, was trembling as if with 
cold. It was not the cold, however, but 
the eagerness of his thoughts which 
agitated him. The words of the police- 
man inspired him with a sudden idea. 

He saw a way of escape. 

He had been praying in a despairing 
mood for a way — any way. Here was one 
suddenly, unexpectedly, offering itself. 

He said, in his mind, * She will pursue 
me to ruin or to death. What if I were 
really dead } Then nothing would ever be 
investigated ; nothing would ever be found 
out. Alison would shed a few tears, it is 
true, but she would dry them soon; she 
would marry young Yorke. A few years 
more and Rachel Nethersole would be dead 
too, and with her all memory of this thing. 
Her revenge would be ended, because death 
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brings an end tx> all. The honour of the 
House would be saved. Alison would be 
saved from disgrace. Why, it seems no 
sacrifice at all, considering what there is at 
stake.' 

He turned from the Serpentine and 
walked resolutely straight across the Park 
towards the east. 

*She said, to my ruin or my death. 
Very well, then, I am dead.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DAY AFTER. 

When Anthony Hamblin rashly jumped at 
the conclusion that by effacing himself he 
'Could remove all trouble at one stroke and 
enable everybody else to live happy ever 
after, he calculated on that one trouble alone. 
Nqw the network of human miseries is so 
artfully constructed that when you have 
got rid of the most pressing and trouble- 
some by some clever coup-de-matn, you 
find you have only opened the door to 
other unsuspected causes of suffering. The 
•earth is like that island seen by Lucian, 
•which was planted everywhere with knives^ 

lO — 2 
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swords, daggers, pikes, lances, and spears,, 
so that the wretched inhabitants constantly 
spiked, lacerated, gashed, and ripped open 
their unlucky skins. Nature is always 
ready to stick in the knife in some place 
where we least expect it. At any rate, ta 
run away never helps : assume rather a bold 
front, and buy a pennyworth of court-plaster. 
As every copybook* which has room on 
the text-hand page says, ' Temerity dis- 
mays the Foe.' 

Yet it seems so easy simply to run away. 
Fighting is troublesome and exciting. It 
requires physical activity ; it prevents the 
solid enjoyment of meals ; it interrupts the 
calm flow of ideas; it makes a Christian man 
angry, inclined to evil thought, and harsh 
speech, and desire of revenge. You run 
away, and there is no troublesome fight at 
all. To be sure, you may find that your 
self-respect has been left on the field of 
battle. In Mr. Hamblin's case that would 
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not matter, because there was not going to 
be an Anthony Hamblin any more. There 
are, too, so many situations in life when flight 
would seem desirable : when you have 
become so clogged and bemired with debts 
that there is no help but in a complete 
change of identity ; when you have done 
something, and it is going to be found out ; 
when you have got into a mess of a 
domestic kind, and are threatened with a 
breach-of-promise case : when you are let 
out of prison : when your conscience — this 
case is very, very rare — smites you for 
having given your relations so much 
trouble, and you resolve that they shall 
have heard the last of you, lent their last 
five-pound note to you, written the last 
letter of remonstrance, appeal, and indigna- 
tion, and forgiven you for the last, the four 
hundred and ninetieth time : when you find 
that you have been on a wrong tack — another 
rare case — and have advocated mischievous 
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and mistaken doctrines : when you find 
that your marriage has proved a failure 
and that the poor woman tied to you 
would be certainly happier as a widow, 
and perhaps happier with another man r 
when you consider how detestable a father,, 
husband, brother, son, cousin, and distant 
relation you have been, and how very satis- 
factory it would be to the whole family to 
put on mourning for you. ' He is gone, poor 
fellow ; but one cannot feel otherwise than 
relieved. When a man is irreclaimable,. 
he is better — under the sod.' You would 
hear this said, being in reality alive,, 
although hidden away. 

It is possible to multiply such cases inde- 
finitely. There are indeed many men, of my 
own personal acquaintance, who may perhaps 
take a hint, should they read these pages^ 
and consider how much better it would be 
for everybody if they were only as good as 
dead. I believe, indeed, that there must be 
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whole townships, with gay billiard-saloons, 
churches, and daily papers, somewhere in 
the States, in which all the inhabitants are 

men who have disappeared. There is some- 
where a subterranean population, so to speak^ 
of buried folk ; they are ghosts in the flesh ; 
they are cousins, brothers, uncles, nephews^ 
long since mourned as dead, now gambling 
and drinking under new names. Some 
day I will visit such a place and get their 
secrets out of the men over Bourbon 
whisky, under promise of inviolable secrecy. 
In England there are no such townships 
of refuge ; but Alsatia exists, and has always 
existed. It used to be somewhere about 
Blackfriars — it is now, I believe, somewhere 
east of Thames Tunnel. The unburied 
dead — those who have generously disap- 
peared — when they do not go to America, 
take refuge in the vast, unexplored, mono- 
tonous East-End. Here all alike live and 
die in a grey and sunless obscurity ; here 
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a man may pass a hundred years forgotten 
and unsuspected. 

Mr. Hamblin never returned to claim 
his great-coat The policeman waited ; as 
long as she could, the girl waited too, 
attracted by the singular fascination of a 
coat which in all probability belonged to 
a drowned man. Presently the Humane 
Society's officer, Harris, came back, his 
work of dragging and rescuing over for 
the present ; then the girl went away, and 
the two men waited. The scared and 
terrified skaters had all left the ice. 

The afternoon came on ; policemen and 
officers were still at their posts ; the banks 
were crowded with those who came to 
gaze on the gap in the ice, the sudden 
grave of so many ; the early evening 
closed in — but Mn Hamblin appeared 
not 

When Harris carried back his tent to 
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the office of the Society, and his day's work 
was done, he, with the policeman, made 
their way to Clapham Common, and 
delivered up the coat and told their story. 

It was then nearly six o'clock. Reporters 
had already got hold of lists, so far as they 
could be arrived at. One or two had 
learned from Harris that the owner of the 
•coat, by which he kept so steady a watch, 
was a great City magnate, chief partner in 
the well-known firm of * Anthony Hamblin 
and Company;' and in the later editions of 
the evening papers it was rumoured that Mr. 
Anthony Hamblin was among the missing. 
Yet no word of this report went down to the 
house in Clapham Common, where Alison, 
wondering a little why her father had not 
kept his appointment on the Mount Pond, 
sat in quiet happiness, expecting no evil, 
and dreaming of Gilbert Yorke. 

When the two men came to the house 
in the evening, they were like unto Joseph's 
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brethren when they brought with them 
their false pihe de convicHan^ inasmuch as 
they bore a coat, saying, * This have we 
found; know now whether it be thy 
father^s coat or no.' 

Surely, surely, had her father thought of 
Alison's grief and terror, he would have 
spared her the cruel blow. Had he 
thought of her long watches in the night, 
of her agony, her hoping against hope, he 
might have found some better way. 

And yet, he might have said, * Suffering 
is better than shame. What are the tears 
of a night, of a week, of a season, com- 
pared to the wound which never heals, the 
scar which cannot be hidden, the mantle 
of disgrace which must be worn like the 
canvas suit of a lifelong convict — till death 
brings an end ?' 

When the coat came, they sent mes- 
sengers and inquiries everywhere. Mr. 
Hamblin had not been to the City ; his 
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partners had not seen him at all that day ; 
he had kept none of his appointments. 

On Sunday morning, when messages came 
from all quarters to ask whether Mr. 
Hamblin had returned, there were no news 
of him ; but Miss Hamblin was like a wild 
thing, they reported, for grief and anxiety,, 
and Mrs. Cridland could do nothing to ease 
or soothe her. 

The latest editions of the evening papers 
added to the first brief account of the acci- 
dent lists of the drowned, as accurately as 
could be obtained. Among them was the 
name of Mr. Anthony Hamblin. 

' It is greatly feared,' said the Globe^ 
'that among those who have met a 
sudden end in this dreadful disaster is 
Mr. Anthony Hamblin, senior partner 
in the house of Anthony Hamblin and 
Co., of Great Sl Simon Apostle, City. 
The unfortunate gentleman was last see» 
and spoken to by an officer of the Royal 
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Humane Society — Harris by name — to 
whom he was well known as a liberal sup- 
porter of the Institution. Mr. Hamblin 
expressed his intention of going on the ice 
for an hour, and entrusted to the man's 
care a heavy overcoat. He had skates 
with him. This was about half-an-hour 
before the breaking of the ice. He did 
not return for his coat As yet, the body 
has not been identified among those re- 
covered. We learn by telegram that he had 
not up to six o'clock returned to his resi- 
dence on Clapham Common. Mr. Hamblin, 
who was greatly respected in private life, 
was a widower, and leaves one daughter.' 

Stephen Hamblin had been in his 
chambers all the afternoon, waiting for his 
brother, who did not keep the appoint- 
ment. He was anxious to see Anthony for 
one or two special reasons of his own, con- 
nected with that shortness of cash we have 
already alluded to. It was not usual with 
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Anthony to miss an engagement, nor was 
it, on the other hand, a common thing with 
him to seek one with Stephen. What was 
it he wanted to talk about ? There could 
surely be no unpleasantness about past and 
future advances ; that was altogether un- 
like Anthony. Some slight anxiety, how- 
ever, weighed on the mind of the younger 
brother. He had a foreshadowing of 
something disagreeable. So that it was 
almost with a sense of relief that at half- 
past five he gave up the hope of seeing 
Anthony, and resolved to wait for him no 
longer. 

Stephen went to the reading-room of his 
club. There was no one in the place 
whom he knew. All along the streets he 
had heard the boys shouting as they bran- 
dished their papers : * Dreadful accident on 
the Serpentine ! List of the drowned !* 

Things like domestic calamities, national 
misfortunes, or the affairs of other nations, 
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troubled Stephen very little. He had not 
the curiosity to buy an evening paper : at 
the club he had not the curiosity to look at 
one. He sat by the fire with a French novel 
in his hand, one of a school which is now 
unhappily coming to the front The author 
was determined on being more than real- 
istic; he would spare the reader nothing; he 
Invented details. When Stephen had read 
and fully realised all the dreadfulness of a 
low and small workshop crammed with work- 
girls ; when he had read their talk ; when 
he saw them before him in all their squalor ; 
when he was beginning to think that the 
other sex had better never have been in- 
vented, the clock struck seven, and he re- 
membered that his luncheon had been 
scanty and early. He threw away the novel, 
which he never afterwards finished, took 
an evening paper, and descended to the 
dining-room. There is one thing about a 
good dinner which I do not remember to 
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have seen noticed anywhere — it demands 
a fitting successor; you cannot, without 
doing a violence to the best and most gas- 
tric impulses of our humanity, follow up a 
great and glorious dinner by a common 
steak. Stephen, though he did not put his 
thought into words, felt this. He ordered 
a little pur^e, a red mullet, a cutlet, and a 
golden plover. He said he would take a 
bottle of champagne, Heidsieck — a bottle, 
not a pint And then, while the soup was 
being brought, he sat down and began the 
evening's news. 

He threw down the paper with an oath. 
* Always my cursed luck,' he said. 'Just 
when I wanted him worse than ever.' 

Some men have been known to shed 
tears at hearing of a brother's sudden 
death ; some have instinctively considered 

how the calamity would affect his widow 
and children. Stephen and a certain 
American boy (he, on learning that his 
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father was drowned, lamented that his own 
pocket-knife was gone with him) are the 
only two of whom I have ever heard that 
they immediately thought of their personal 
and selfish interests. Some feeling of regret 
might have been looked for, some expres- 
sion of sorrow for a brother who had done 
so much for him. But there was none. He 
scowled at the paper : he brooded over the 
news. It spoiled his dinner ; it took the 
sparkle out of the champagne, the flavour 
out of the plover. When he had finished, 
he walked quickly to his chambers in Pall 
Mall, packed up some things, and drove to 
Clapham Common. The partners were 
there ; Gilbert Yorke was there ; they were 
looking in each other's faces, dismayed. 
Mrs. Cridland was somewhere weeping 
with Alison ; the boy was standing by the 
fire in the study, ready to run wherever he 
might be sent, awed and tearful 

' Stephen/ said Augustus, taking him by 
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the hand, * I am glad you are come. This is 
your proper place in the present dreadful 
anxiety/ 

*Yes/ he said loudly and defiantly. 
^Tell Miss Hamblin, Charles' — this to 
the footman — *or better, Mrs. Cridland, 
that I have arrived. Yes, Augustus, this 
is my place, with my niece. I shall re- 
main here for her protection.' 

No one went to bed in the Hamblin 
household. • Alison walked up and down 
all night, starting at the merest sound, 
rushing to the door if she thought she 
heard the sound of wheels. With her 
watched Mrs. Cridland and the boy. 
Stephen sat in the study. He had no 
thought of sleep ; his mind was strangely 
agitated ; from time to time he took a 
glass of brandy and water; and as the 
night went on, when the hands of the 
clock pointed to those small hours when, 
if a man be awake, his conscience tells 

VOL. I. II 
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him all the real truth about the past, 
and his terrors preach most of the possible 
truth about the future, his despondency 
became so extreme that he could not bear 
to sit still. 

When, at length, the long winter's night 
was over, and the slow dawn appeared,. 
Stephen began to take a little comfort. 

' He musty he said, ' have left me some- 
thing. He would not give everything to 
that girl. He could not leave me abso- 
lutely dependent on her whims.' 

In the kitchen sat the servants, watch- 
ing in silence. If one of the younger 
maids dropped off, she was awakened by 
the others and accused, in whispers, of 
betraying a hard and unfeeling nature. 

At eight, Harris came and saw Stephen* 

* There's eight-and-twenty bodies,' he 
said, 'waiting identification, but not one 
like Mr. Hamblin.' 

' What do you think ?' asked Stephen. 
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* What IS a man to think ?' replied the 
man. * It was a cold day. If Mr. Ham- 
blin did not go down with the rest, why 
didn't he come back for the coat ? The 
body will be recovered, likely, to-day.' 

But it was not. 

The news was heard by Mr. Alderney 
Codd at eight o'clock, as he was sitting 
among a circle of friends at a certain tavern 
near Fleet Street. They were as yet only 
beginning their whisky and water, and the 
night was young. Generally the conversa- 
tion on Saturday nights turned on various 
projects of ambitious financing, histories of 
coups which had been made, and of others, 
much grander, which had been missed. It 
is always so : the things in which we fail are 
ever so much greater than the things in 
which we succeed. Yet it gives a feeling 
of superiority to have missed an event 
greater than any that has fallen in the way 

of your friends. 

II — 2 
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When Alderney Codd had partly re- 
•covered the first shock of the sad news, he 
became at once the hero of the evening. 
He proceeded to relate, with many digres- 
sions and dramatic touches which seemed 
to brighten the situation, how, only the very 
night before, he had borrowed of his cousin, 
Anthony Hamblin, that very coat, furlined, 
wondrous, which now, an object of venera- 
tion, hung upon the wall before them for all 
^yes to see. He said that he was tempted 
to retain that coat in memory of the lender, 
;and as a special mark of his cousin's affection 
and esteem for him. He gave free scope to 
his imagination in discoursing on the great- 
ness of the Hamblin family, and on his own 
connection with the cousinhood. And he 
naturally assumed additional importance as 
a possible, nay, a probable, legatee. It was 
later — in fact, next morning, when the glow 
of the whisky and water had departed — 
that honest Alderney reflected with sadness 
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on his own personal loss, not only of a kind 
friend, but of a ready lender. And it was 
with a heart unfeigned ly sad that he 
walked over to Clapham, and watched 
awhile with Stephen. 

There was another man, more deeply in- 
terested in the event than either, who read 
the news with a strange feeling of coldness, 
as if he were indeed dead. This was An- 
thony himself. He had taken a cheap 
lodging over a small coffee-house in the 
Commercial Road, and saw the news in 
the Sunday morning paper, while eating 
the richly-flavoured egg and dubious butter 
which they brought him for breakfast. He 
had already so changed himself in appear- 
ance, by cutting off his beard and present- 
ing smoothness of chin and cheek to the 
eyes of mankind, that it would have been 
difficult for his nearest friends to recognise 
him. It is a moot question among gentle- 
men of the burgling and other professions 
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which require ready disguise, whether the 
bearded man who shaves, or the smooth 
man who puts on a false beard, has the 
better chance. 1 think the feeling is in 
favour of the former. As regards Anthony 
Hamblin, he added, for greater security, 
a pair of green spectacles. Instead of his 
usual hat he had a billycock, and instead 
oi a frock-coat he wore a nondescript 
garment of the pea-jacket kind, only 
longer, such as might have been sported 
by a racing- man or a publican of broad 
views. There was not in all Scotland 
Yard a single officer able to recognise him 
without close scrutiny. 

He read the paragraph in the paper 
with great care and attention. Then he 
laid it down, and began to consider. 

After breakfast, he went to the bedroom 
which was his for the day, and considered 
Yet there was nothing to consider 
,.» far as Alison was concerned, be- 
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cause the coup was struck. * What was 
done/ he said to himself, 'could not bQ 
undone.' Yet, with regard to himself, 
there was ample ground for meditation. 
He had not provided for the step. He 
had little money with him, only the three 
or four pounds which a man may generally 
carry in his pocket ; he had drawn no 
cheque, and it was now too late. In addi- 
tion to his little purse, he possessed, he 
reflected, his diamond studs, his one ring, 
his gold shirt-links, and his watch and 
chain. The watch alone had cost him four- 
and-twenty guineas. But after the pro- 
ceeds of all these gauds were spent, what 
was he to do next } 

Anything, except one thing. He would 
never return home. 

Another person heard the news, but not 
until Monday, because that person, who 
was Rachel Nethersole, never dreamed of 
the iniquity of looking at a Sunday papen 
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She was deeply disappointed — not so 
much shocked as disappointed. 

* I told hini/ she said to the faithful 
servant who followed her to the modern 
Babylon, 'that I was compelled — being an 
Instrument — to follow him to his death or 
to his ruin. I little thought — but the Judg- 
ments are swift — that his death was so near. 
I imagined' — she sighed plaintively, as if 
she meant that she hoped — ' that it was his 
ruin which was imminent. We are pur- 
blind mortals; and yet he warned me, 
being so near his end, when men are 
sometimes granted a vision of the future,, 
that if I continued to pursue the case I 
should entail consequences the nature of 
which I little dreamed. Such consequences 
came as he little dreamed. What a 
pity!' 

She sniffed violently and with temper. 
However, at the hour appointed, she re- 
paired to her lawyer. 
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' I should like/ she said, to his intense 
astonishment — ' I should like the warrant 
for the apprehension of Anthony Hamblin 
to be taken out all the same.' 

' Good heavens !' he cried, ' you cannot 
ask for the arrest of a dead man !* 

* I wish to show the world the real nature 
of his character.' 

This was revenge indeed. But Miss. 
Nethersole had to yield to her legal ad- 
viser's representations. He said that he 
refused to make himself and her ridiculous. 

'What you feel, no doubt/ he said 
blandly, 'to be a conscientious measure 
dictated by pure justice, other people 
would call revenge.' 

' I am the Instrument ' she began in 

her stern cold manner. 

' Madam/ the lawyer interrupted, ' no 
doubt — no doubt ; but death has removed 
your victim. Heaven has interfered. Your 
instrumentality is no longer required. As. 
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for this claim, it becomes a money-matter. 
Leave it as such with me ; and I will pre- 
sent it, at proper time and place, to the 
deceased gentleman's executors/ 

* So that they will know him — as he 
was, in his real light !' 

* Undoubtedly ; they will know all that 
I tell them — all that I have learned from 
you. If your claim be disputed, we can 
then seek a remedy in an action at law.' 

* So that then all the world would 
know ?' 

' All the world,' he echoed. * In that 
case, which is not at all likely to happen, 
all the world would know.' 

Rachel Nethersole went away. She 
retired to her house at Newbury, where 
she resumed the Exercises peculiar to her 
45ect, and tried to feel satisfied with the 
result of her instrumentality. 

But she was not. She was profoundly 
dissatisfied ; she had looked for nothing 
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less than going to the police-courts and 
•crying : * Your dead man, whose virtues 
you extol, was a common cheat and forger. 
Here are the proofs. Had it not been 
for his death, I should have had him 
arrested on this criminal charge.* And 
now she was told that she could do nothing 
— nothing at all ; and the world would go 
on ascribing virtues to this citizen cut off 
so suddenly. Her home, which for three 
months had been glorified, so to speak, by 
the lurid light of coming revenge, was dull 
and quiet now that light had gone out of it : 
Jier daily life had lost its excitement, and 
was monotonous. The old pleasures pleased 
no more. 

She had been so certain of revenge ; she. 
had, with her own eyes, gloated over her 
enemy as she announced to him the things 
which were to befall him ; and now — ^and 
now, to think that he had escaped her 
clutches by an accident which had never 
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entered into her calculations. Why, if 
John of Leyden had hanged himself, or 
John Huss died suddenly iti the night 
before the day appointed for torture, the 
same kind of disappointment would have 
been felt by the judges. Nor was there so 
much consolation as might be at first sup- 
posed, in the thought that her prey had 
been cut off in all his sins. Some, no doubt. 
She would have preferred to think that he 
was alive still and in prison, clad in convict 
garb, fed on convict fare, doing convict 
work. A hard, revengeful woman. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW THE PARTNERS MADE A PROPOSAL. 

They began by advertising. That was the 
only thing to do. They advertised every- 
where in newspapers ; outside police-stations 
— side by side with the proclamations of a 
hundred pounds reward for the discovery 
of murderers ; on hoardings, wherever the 
-eye of passer-by might be caught. For 
there was one slender chance. Alison 
told how her uncle had left her in the 
morning distrait, troubled about some- 
thing. What could he be troubled 
about? Everything had gone well with 
him ; his business interests were flourish- 
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ing ; his investments were sound ; he had 
no annoyances, unless it was that caused 
by his visitor : he was at peace with the 
only member of the family who had ever 
troubled him. 

The partners whispered a word to each 
other; their wives and daughters whis- 
pered it to Alison. Sudden madness. 
Such a thing was unknown in the Ham- 
blin family, but not unknown in the 
history of humanity. Such a thing was pos- 
sible. It was almost the only explanation 
possible, except that of death. Anthony 
Hamblin might have been robbed and 
murdered. That crime, also, is unhappily 
not unknown, but rare in London : he could 
not have been robbed and shut up. There 
fore he was either dead or insane. 

In a story told by one of our best Eng- 
lish novelists, a man, formerly the skipper 
of a ship, loses his reason, but retains his 
sailor instinct, and ships himself before 
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the mast as an able seaman. This story 
came back to Alison's mind, and she 
dwelt upon it. 

* He left me/ she said to Gilbert Yorke, 
* my poor dear left me trying to look cheer- 
ful : but he was not. He was troubled in 
his mind. Painful recollections of things 
long since forgotten had been revived in 
his mind. He could not sleep that night 
after our party ; he could not take his 
breakfast ; he was uncertain in his manner^ 
and went backward and forward. Gilbert, 
I am sure that he is not dead, but living — 
somewhere, with his poor brain full of 
some dreadful hallucination.' 

* It may be, Alison,' said Gilbert, willing 
to encourage her. ' It may be so, but then 
you must consider how we have advertised 
him, how minutely we have described him, 
and how the papers have talked about it. 
Why, I should say that half the people in 
this country know that Mr. Anthony Ham- 
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blin is missing, and what he is like. The 
partners began by offering a reward of one 
hundred pounds; now they have made it 
a thousand. Why, what a chance for a 
man who thinks he recognises the missing 
man in a stranger!' 

' Then,' said Alison, * he must be some- 
where among the other half, the people 
who have never heard of him. Gilbert, 
do not discourage me,' she went on, her 
deep eyes filling with tears. * To think 
that he is not dead, but living ; to dream 
at night that his step may be upon the 
road near the house; that he is coming 
back to us all again — it fills me with com- 
fort and hope : but to think otherwise would 
— oh ! I must think that he is living. 
When they brought home the coat of 
Joseph to his father, Jacob rent his clothes 
and mourned. Yet Joseph was not dead, 
and presently he was restored to his father 
and his brethren. Oh, Gilbert, some day 
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my father will wake up from his madness, 
and come back to us all in his right mind/ 

This speculation found no favour with 
Stephen. His brother was dead. That 
was a fact which admitted of no doubt. 

Certainly, the silence which followed the 
advertisements boded little hope for Alison's 
theory. There was hardly any attempt at 
response. Here and there a letter came, 
mostly ill-spelt and 'ill-written, stating that 
the writer knew such a man as was de- 
scribed, namely, with long brown beard, of 
whom he knew nothing else. There was 
that single fact of a beard — could he be the 
missing Anthony Hamblin ? And, if so, 
the advertisers would bear in mind the 
claim of the writer to the reward. But 
this sort of clue led to nothing. Either, 
then, Anthony Hamblin was dead, or he 
was living, as Alison suggested, among 
that half of the English people who had not 
even heard of his disappearance. Again, 
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blin is missing, and what he is like. The 
partners began by offering a reward of one 
hundred pounds; now they have made it 
a thousand. Why, what a chance for a 
man who thinks he recognises the missing 
man in a stranger!' 

* Then,' said Alison, * he must be some- 
where among the other half, the people 
who have never heard of him. Gilbert, 
do not discourage me,' she went on, her 
deep eyes filling with tears. * To think 
that he is not dead, but living ; to dream 
at night that his step may be upon the 
road near the house; that he is coming 
back to us all again — it fills me with com- 
fort and hope : but to think otherwise would 
— oh ! I must think that he is living. 
When they brought home the coat of 
Joseph to his father, Jacob rent his clothes 
and mourned. Yet Joseph was not dead, 
and presently he was restored to his father 
and his brethren. Oh, Gilbert, some day 
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Stephen, naturally, remained in the 
house. That course suited him perfectly, 
first, because he was short of ready-money, 
and free quarters meant great economy ; 
secondly, because the free quarters were 
excellent, meaning wine of the very 
noblest crus^ cigars of the finest brands, and 
a really splendid cook ; thirdly, because 
it gave him an opportunity of producing a 
favourable impression on Alison, which 
might eventually be useful ; and lastly, for 
a purpose of his own, which was conceived 
later on, by whisper of the devil, and 
which rapidly grew upon him and be- 
came an over-mastering passion. 

He was not a lady's man. He was not 
altogether at his ease with his cousin Flora 
Cridland and his niece Alison. He re- 
joiced, therefore, when he found that they 
preferred an early dinner with the boy, and 
allowed him to dine alone in the study. 
The breakfast hour, again, was early. He 

12 — 2 
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would breakfast in the study. After break- 
fast he inquired ceremoniously after the 
oealth of his niece, whom he seldom saw. 
He interfered with none of the arrange- 
ments of the house ; went to town every 
day after breakfast, came back most days 
to dine by himself, and, after dinner, either 
read a French novel or put up his feet^ 
smoked cigars, drank brandy-and-soda, and 
reflected. The quarters were so good that 
he had not the least intention of turning out. 
If he met Alison in the house, he was 
gravely deferential, sympathetic, but not ob- 
trusive ; if he met his cousin. Flora Cridland, 
he was more sprightly, but kind and thought- 
ful ; if he met the boy, he would pat his 
cheek gently, and ask, with a sigh of real 
feeling, how he was getting on with his 
Latin verses. He gave no trouble, assumed 
no air of command, and gained every kind 
of credit, solely because he did nothing. 
And, really, when one considers how repu- 
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tations are made, whether by statesmen, 
governors of provinces, able editors, or 
original dramatists, one is inclined to think 
that the art of doing nothing has hitherto 
been most successfully practised and most 
grossly underrated. Had you, dear reader, 
never done anything except follow in a 
groove, you would doubtless have been, 
ere now, F.R.S., C.B., C.M.G., K.CB., 
K.C.M.G., and perhaps Baronet. Whereas, 
in consequence of your perpetual activity, 
you are now no better than myself, plain 
Mister, le Sieur^ Esquire by courtesy, with 
never a title to your back. 

Stephen's courteous and considerate de- 
meanour was due mainly to a grievous 
doubt which constantly afflicted and pos- 
sessed him. Panurge was not a greater 
martyr to a doubt than Stephen Hamblin. 

Consider his position. He had been 
for nearly twenty years dependent on his 
ibrother, Anthony never offered to make 
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him any allowance. He seemed perfectly 
to realise that Stephen's pretence at busi- 
ness, financing or broking, was only the 
shallowest form ; and there was the under- 
standing between them that wTien Stephen 
wanted any money he was to write for it,, 
or call for it, and have it. 

Only one man, Mr. Billiter, the family 
solicitor, knew of those loans, though the 
partners suspected them. 

Anthony being dead, who was going to* 
have the honour of maintaining Stephen ? 

There was absolutely no form of labour 
by which he could earn his daily bread ; 
there was none by which he meant to try. 
He called himself an indigo broker, but he 
had done that for twenty years and more. 
He sometimes dabbled in small financing 
schemes with his cousin Alderney Codd, 
but that would not do for a permanent prop. 
And his private account in the bank was- 
next to nothing. 
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The great doubt, therefore, was, how 
Anthony had disposed of his property by 
testament. And really, considering every- 
thing, Stephen seems justified in being 
anxious. 

He might have satisfied himself upon 
the point by the simple means of calling at 
the solicitor's office. There were reasons, 
however, why he hesitated. In the first 
place, there were associations of an ex- 
tremely disagreeable character connected 
with the one room in that firm's offices into 
which he was always shown. It was the 
room of the senior partner, Mr. Billiter 
Stephen, although now in his forty-fifth 
year, was afraid of that old man. It had 
been Mr. Billiter's duty to confer with him 
in connection with a good many episodes 
of his career which he was desirous of for- 
getting. Now Mr. Billiter, a man with 
old-fashioned notions about repentance, had 
an unpleasant way of recalling these little 
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matters. Again, Mr. Billiter was the only 
maA who knew the secret which Stephen 
and Anthony kept between themselves — 
the fact of Stephen's absolute dependence 
on the elder brother. 

At first he thought that he might be dis- 
possessed from his self-constituted post of 
guardian, in favour of one of the cousins, 
presumably Augustus or William Hamblin, 

appointed by the will. But time passed on, 
and no such intimation was sent to him. 
Had, then, Anthony actually appointed him 
the guardian of his daughter ? It seemed in- 
credible, considering the history of the past. 
And yet he was Anthony's only brother. 

And even if he were appointed guardian, 
there was the anxiety about the future. 
What provision, if any, had his brother 
made for him ? Surely some ; otherwise 
he would have literally to beg his daily 
bread of his niece. The facts might be 
presented, he thought, in graceful, pathetic. 
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and attractive form. But influences might 
be brought to bear on the girl, against 
ivhich he would be powerless. There 
were his cousins, the partners ; they were 
not friendly. There was that young 
fellow Yorke, always about the place, no 
<ioubt anxious to hang up his hat in the 
house, and marry the heiress. Of course 
Alison's husband would not desire to 
diminish his wife's income by a permanent 
charge. Yet how could he live under eight 
hundred a year, or so ? Why, his dinners 
cost him three hundred a year, at least 
Anthony had never counted what he be- 
stowed ; or, if he did practise that mean- 
ness, had the grace to hide it. How should 

he persuade Alison that nothing under a 
thousand a year would adequately represent 
his brother's affection ? And what if the 
will contained a provision ridiculously small ? 
He wrestled with these doubts for six 
weeks and more. During that time the 
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advertising went on; and they all kept 
up some show of pretence that perhaps 
Anthony would return unexpectedly, re- 
covered from that hallucination in which 
Alison believed so firmly. 

One day, however, Stephen received a 
letter from Mr. Billiter, the family solicitor, 
officially and stiffly worded, requesting the 
honour of an interview at a stated time. 

Mr. Billiter, who perhaps knew more 
family secrets than any other man of his 
profession in London, was not, as we have 
said, popular among the prodigal sons with 
whose career he was acquainted. He had a 
great, a profound dislike for scattering, wast- 
ing, idleness, and debauchery of all kinds, 
being himself a man of great common sense, 
holding' a just view of the proportion of 
things, and incapable, at all times in his life, 
of being allured by the imaginary pleasures 
of riot. Having this dislike to the doings 
of Comus, he showed it in a certain con- 
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temptuous treatment of those prodigals 
who came to him to know the intentions 
of the family ; and whether he gave them 
a cheque, or told them they were to be 
pitchforked into some unfortunate colony 
with a ten-pound note, or announced an- 
other act of forgiveness, he put the facts 
so plainly that the youth, whether repentant 
or not, went away with a sense of humilia- 
tion and shame very disagreeable to a 
high-toned, whole-souled prodigal. 

He held Stephen Hamblin in especial 
dislike, as a prodigal of five-and-twenty 
years' standing, which was really extend- 
ing the rope beyond all precedent. Ste- 
phen was irreclaimable. It was hard to 
look on, and see the waste of so much 
money on so bad a subject. 

He was in appearance a shrivelled-up 
man, between sixty and seventy years of 
age ; a thin, small man, with grey hair, 
still strong, and thick, pointed chin, keen 
bright eyes and a sharp nose. 
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He received Stephen without offering to 
shake hands with him, coolly nodding, and 
going on with the papers before him. 
Stephen took a chair by the fire, and 
waited. Presently the old man jerked his 
head sideways, and said, without taking 
the trouble to look at his visitor : 

* This is a bad business for you, Stephen. 
What do you propose to do T 

There was a twinkle in his eye, caught 
by Stephen, which seemed to mean that 
the worse the business turned out, the 
better he would be pleased. 

Then he pushed away his papers, leaned 
back in his wooden chair, with his elbows 
on the arms, and looked round. 

* That depends upon my brother's testa- 
mentary dispositions,' said Stephen, reading 
the twinkle in that sense, and tentatively. 

* I am coming to that presently. Mean- 
time, you see, you are left without any 
resources at all. And to work you are 
ashamed.' 
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Stephen laughed. He was resolved on 
keeping his temper if possible. 

* Can I dig ?' he asked, * or shall I beg?^ 

* When I recall/ continued this disagree- 
able old man, * the various occasions on 
which you and I have conversed in this 
office ' 

'Thank you.' Stephen made an impa- 
tient gesture ; * I have not the least wish 
to be reminded of them again. Great 
heavens ! is it impossible for you to forget 
those old schoolboy scrapes ?' 

* Quite/ replied Mr. Billiter, * unless the 
schoolboy repents and reforms. Of repent- 
ance I have as yet seen no trace. I fear 
you have never experienced that salutary 
discipline.' 

* If I had, you would not have heard of 
it/ said Stephen, his face growing dark. 

' Nay, nay ; I should have had ocular 
demonstration. We know the tree by its 
fruits.' 
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This was an unpromising beginning. 
The lawyer, doubtless for some reason of 
his own, went on to recall in detail, one 
after the other, the whole of his previous 
interviews with his visitor. When he had 
quite finished, Stephen's face wore an 
expression of wrath suppressed with diffi- 
culty, which would have delighted his 
enemies. 

' I believe,' he said at last, * that I have 
now reminded you of everything that has 
previously passed between us. If I have 
omitted any important point, it is from no 
desire to spare your feelings.' 

* That I can quite believe,' said Stephen, 
with a ghastly grin. 

* But from forgetfulness. I am growing 
old, and some of the details may have 
escaped my memory.' 

' So much the better,' said Stephen. 

* All this, however,' the old man went 
on, * is a preamble. I am now coming to 
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the real business of the day. I asked you 
to call upon me because ' 

* I thought/ said Stephen, ' you were 
going to confine yourself to the pleasure of 
reviving the business of the past. That is 
a part of our interview which has always 
afforded you so much gratification.' 

* Not at all, Stephen, not at all. I merely 
sketched out some of the past because it is 
as well that men should know sometimes 
the light in which others regard their 
actions. Fortunately for you, I am the 
only man in possession of all the facts. Yet 
the partners in the house know some of 
them.' 

* Would you mind proceeding straight to 
the point ?' Stephen cried, impatiently. 

* I am doing so.' 

Here Mr. Billiter pushed back his chair 
and rose. A standing position gives one a 
certain advantage — stature has nothing to 
do with it. 
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' Do you think, Stephen HambKn/ he 
asked, shaking a judicial forefinger, 'that a 
man of your antecedents is a fit person to 
be the guardian of a young lady ?* 

* Do you mean that I shall rob her, or 
ill-treat her, or beat her with a stick, or 
murder her, then ?' 

* That is not an answer to my question^ 
which is, are you a proper person for such 
a charge ?' 

* I really think that I am not called upon 
to answer that question.' 

* You will see directly why I put it. I 
only want you to acknowledge the justice 
of the proposal I am about to make you/ 

* Oh ! you are going to make a proposal ? 
Well, 1 am ready to listen.' 

^ I must remind you that you have no 
money and no income, that you were de- 
pendent on your brother until his death, 
that you have drawn upon him of late years 
for a very large amount — many hundreds 
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every year — and that, unless you get some- 
thing out of the estate, you will be reduced 
to the painful necessity of working or starv- 
ing. Your cousins in the firm, as I dare 
say you know very well, will certainly do 
nothing for yon.' 

'You have put the case plainly. It is a 
perfectly correct statement, and the situa- 
tion has been before my eyes for six weeks. 
Now for your proposal.' 

' Of course my statement of the facts is 
perfectly correct. Remember, then, your 

to know, however, what my 
^(Urected.' 

surviving partners feel 

latter, that, had his will 

ian and trustee, they 

your appointment in 

person for the trust ; 

would have come out 

4iidden.' 

13 
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^ I am much obliged to my cousins/ said 
Stephen. ' They are, and always have 
been, my very dear friends. I am very 
much obliged to them.' 

* You ought to be, when you learn what 
they propose.' 

* But my brother's will — what does that 
say } Why is it not produced ?' 

' Because, my dear sir ' (the lawyer spoke 
very slowly and distinctly), ' your brother 
Anthony, in spite of his great wealth, could 
never be persuaded to make a will at all. 
He always put it off. There is no will' 

* No will !' Stephen stared in amaze- 
ment ; * my brother made no will V 

* None. There is, of course, the slender 
chance that some other firm of lawyers 
have drawn it up for him. We have 
searched his private safe at the office ; we 
have searched his papers at Clapham ' 

' After I went there ?' 

' The day after, while you were away. 
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All business documents and securities were 
removed by myself, and brought here. 
The papers left in his desk and drawers are 
nothing but old accounts, diaries, and letters. 
There is no will.^ 

* No will ?' Stephen repeated. It was 
not till afterwards that he waxed indignant 
over the want of confidence which caused 
the partners to remove the papers. 

' No will ; consequently no bequests for 
any one. Do you understand your posi- 
tion ? Miss Hamblin is sole heiress to the 
whole property.' 

Stephen remained silent. This was, 
indeed, the very worst thing that could 
possibly have happened to him. 

* You now understand the general situa- 
tion,' continued the lawyer, sitting down 
again, ' and are prepared no doubt to meet 
my proposal in a favourable spirit ?' 

* What is your proposal ?' 

■ 

* It is one which was suggested by Mr- 

13—2 
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Augustus Hamblin, in the first place, and 
put into shape by me. It is this. Miss 
Hamblin wants about fifteen months before 
she comes of age. That is a very short 
period of guardianship. We are willing, 
so as to avoid all suspicion of scandal, that 
you should be nominally the guardian, and 
that letters of administration, if they are 
granted at all during the minority, shall 
be taken out in your name. We, however, 
shall relieve you of all your duties. You 
will have nothing whatever to do with the 
management of the estates. You will con- 
tinue to live at Clapham, if you please, or 
until your residence becomes distasteful to 
Alison; and for your trouble, whatever 
trouble the arrangement may cause you, 
we are prepared to offer you the sum of 
five hundred pounds. If Miss Hamblin 
consents, as her cousins will advise her 
to do, that sum will be continued after- 
wards for your lifetime as an annual 
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<:harge upon the estate, subject to good 
behaviour/ 

'What is good behaviour ?' Stephen 
asked, looking as amiable as a hyena. 

' If you raise money upon it or sell it, as 
if it were an actual annuity of your own, or 
disgrace yourself in any way, the allowance 
will be stopped/ 

* Have you anything more to say?' added 
Stephen, rising. 

* Nothing more/ said the lawyer, plea- 
santly. * Let me see ; we have recapitulated 
the facts, have we not ?' 

' Oh yes ; you have raked up all the 
mud.' 

* And Fve given you to understand my 
opinion about your conduct' 

* Yes ; youVe certainly told me that' 
*And — and — yes, I really think that 

is all.^ 

* In that case I can go, I suppose/ 
Stephen put on his hat * Is it not a 
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very remarkable thing, Mr. Billiter, that at 
every interview I have ever had with you, 
I should desire vehemently to kill you ?' 

' It really is remarkable, Stephen Ham- 
blin/ answered the lawyer, with a hard 
smile ; ' it shows how admirable are our 
laws that you are deterred from carrying 
your wish into efifect. By the way, you 
accept the conditions, I suppose ?' 

* Yes, I accept ; of course I accept. If 
you had offered me a hundred a year, I 
must have accepted. I suppose the out- 
side world will not know. Alison will not 
know, for the present' 

* I see no reason why any one should 
know. Augustus Hamblin does not talk. 
And, Stephen/ — just as the door was clos- 
ing — * what a very sad pity it is that you 
never could run straight ! When are you 
going to begin repentance ? Time is get- 
ting on, and the rope will be quite played 
out some day.' 
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Stephen slammed the door and strode 
away, with rage tearing at his heart. 

He walked all the way, because he was 
in such a rage, to Clapham Common. By 
the time he got there, he had walked him- 
self into a good temper. Why, what did 
it matter what the old man said ? Five 
hundred a year, not so much as he had 
always managed to get out of Anthony, 
but still something; still a good round sum 
for a bachelor, and for a year at least the 
run of the fraternal cellar. Not at all 
bad. 

He sent word to Alison that he would 
like to see her if she was quite dis- 
engaged. 

'My dear,' he said, taking her by the 
two hands — he had never called her before 
by any other term of endearment — ^ my 
dear, I have to-day been with your poor 
father's lawyer. They have invited me, 
with the concurrence of your cousins, and 
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for the brief space which remains before 
you attain your majority, to act as your 
guardian. I hope you will not object to 
me/ 

He still held her two hands, gazed 
sentimentally into her eyes, and went on 
before she had time to reply : 

*We have not seen so much of each 
other as we might have done in the old 
days. That was entirely my fault. My 
partial estrangement from you, and from 
the rest of the family, was my fault alto- 
gether. But your father and I were never 
estranged. One heart, always. Perhaps I 
took offence because certain youthful pecca- 
dilloes were too severely visited. Perhaps 
I showed offence too readily, and have been 
forgiven with difficulty. But never mind. 
Those things are now like old songs. 
You have no fear of any more wild oats, 
Alison r 

' Not at all, uncle.' 
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She smiled in his face, as he held her 
hands. She was too young to see that the 
light in his eyes was unreal and the smile 
on his lips forced. 

' Then that is settled. You will do what 
you like, go where you like, have all you 
wish to have. That will be my sole care as 
your guardian. That is my idea of looking 
after you for the next fifteen months or so. 
When you come of age, you can turn me 
into the street, and sit down to enjoy, all 
the rest of your life, this wealth of your 
father. Happy girl 1 I wish I was only 
twenty. And I wish I was going to have, 
like you, a quarter of a million of money !' 

This part of his speech, at any rate, was 
sincere. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW STEPHEN DREAMED A DREAM. 

This good understanding was celebrated 
after the English fashion. Stephen dined 
with the ladies in the evening. Nicolas 
was permitted to assist at this little ban-^ 
quet, which was, the boy observed with 
pleasure, the first cheerful meal since the 
calamity, and he hoped it was the presage 
of better things. It was, in reality, only 
the lifting of the clouds for a brief moment. 
Stephen had never shown himself more 
kindly, more thoughtful, more sympathetic, 
than on this occasion. Alison wondered 
how they had all come to overlook these. 
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fine qualities of geniality and tenderness. 
They accounted fully, she concluded, for 

her father's steady affection for him. By 
what sad accident was it that the cousins 
regarded the Black Hamblin, and had 
taught her to regard him, with so much 
dislike and suspicion 1 What was it in 
him, what had he done, that her father 
should so often have been rendered moody 
for days together } Why, this spendthrift,, 
this prodigal, this man who was the Awful 
Example quoted by Aunt Flora to young 
Nicolas in a solemn warning, was a delight- 
ful companion, full of anecdote, of ready 
sympathy, quick to feel, of kind heart, and 
wide experience. Occasionally something 
was said which jarred. That, however, 
was due no doubt to his inexperience of 
the calm, domestic life. 

Thinking thus, while Stephen talked, 
Alison caught the eyes of young Nick,. 
who blushed immediately with an unwonted 
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<:onfusion. They were both thinking the 
same things. 

Mrs. Cridland was not so ready to accept 
the new aspect of things without suspicion. 
She naturally reserved her opinions until 
tliey were in the drawing-room. 

* Stephen/ she said, when arrived there, 
^ reminds me of what he used to be five- 
and-twenty years ago, when he wanted to 
^et anything out of his mother. Poor soul ! 
he would cajole and caress her, until she 
gave it him, and then he was away at once 
and back to his profligate courses in town. 
A heartless and wicked boy !' 

* My dear auntie,' Alison expostulated, 
* surely we ought to forget old stories if we 
can. I suppose my uncle is no longer what 

you say he was.' 

' I don't know, my dear,' said her aunt, 
sharply. * We never inquired into Stephen's 
private life after his mother died. He may 
be repentant, but I doubt it.' 
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' Perhaps/ said Alison, * every one was 
hard upon him for the follies of his youth/ 

' I do not know whether they were 
unduly hard upon him. He caused them 
terrible anxiety. However, that is all 
over. Let us, as you say, forget it. What 
a strange thing it is, child, that you are so 
like him ! Sometimes, when I see you 
side by side, it seems as if you are more 
like Stephen than your poor father. You 
have the Hamblin face, of course — ^we all 
have that' — it was a theory among the 
cousins, who perhaps no more resembled 
each other than any other set of cousins, 
that there was a peculiar Hamblin face, 
common to all — ' but you are wonderfully 
like your grandmother, the Sefiora, just as 
Stephen is.' 

At this moment the door flew open, and 
young Nick appeared, his hands in his 
pockets, his cheeks flushed, tears standing 
in his eyes. 
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' What is the matter, my boy ?' cried his 
mother. *I thought you were with your 
Uncle Stephen/ 

* He is not my uncle ; I will never call 
him by that name again !' cried the boy, 
bursting into tears. * He is only a first 
cousin once removed.' 

^ Why ' 

* First cousin, once removed/ he re- 
peated ; * let him be proud of that, if he 
likes. Nevermind, mother. TUbeevenwith 
him.' The prospect of retributive justice 
pleased the boy so much that he instantly 
mopped up his tears, and though he sat in 
a corner with an assumption of resentment, 
he had really resumed his cheerfulness. 

In fact, Stephen, after the ladies left 
him, did not observe that Nicolas remained 
behind, and was seated beside the fire with 
a plate of preserved ginger before him. 
Stephen, with his shoulder turned to the 
boy, and thinking himself alone, began to 
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meditate. His meditations led him, pre- 
sumably, into irritating grooves, for pre- 
sently he brought his fist down upon the 

table with a loud and emphatic * D n 1' 

Young Nick had just finished his pre- 
served ginger, and was considering what 
topic would be best to begin upon with this 
genial successor of Uncle Anthony, when 
the ejaculation startled him. 

* Birds in their little nests agree,' said the 
boy, softly, * to do without the wicked D.' 

Stephen turned round sharply. 

* What the Devil,' he cried, springing to 
his feet, *do you mean by watching me ? Go 
away ! go to your mother ! get out, I say 1' 

The injunction, being enforced by a box 
on the ear, left no room for doubt, and 
Nicolas, outraged, insulted, and humiliated, 
retreated, as we have seen, to a place where 
he could revolve a stroke of revenge. But 
his confidence in Stephen Hamblin was 
rudely destroyed, and it never returned. 
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Stephen, with bland smile, presently- 
appeared, and asked for a cup of tea. He 
took no notice of the boy, who turned his 
back, and pretended to be absorbed in a 
book. He was considering whether cobbler's 
wax, popguns, powder in tobacco, apple-pie 
beds, nettle-beds, watered beds, detonating 
powders, booby-traps, deceptive telegrams, 
alarming letters, or anonymous post-card 
libels would give him the readiest and 
most complete revenge and his enemy the 
greatest annoyance. 

His indignation was very great when, 
his cup of tea finished, Stephen invited 
Alison to go with him to the study. 

^ Like him,' he cried, when the door was 
shut. * Old lady, it's clear that you and me 
will have to pack up. You think this 
house big enough to hold Stephen the 
First Cousin once removed — bah ! — and 
you and me, do you } That's your green- 
ness. Mark my words. Bunk it is.' 
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* Nicolas, dear, pray do not use those 
vulgar words. At the same time, if I only 
knew how far Stephen is sincere.' 

The words were wrung out of the poor 
lady by anxiety on her own account, and 
not from the habit of discussing delicate 
affairs with her only son. Nicolas, indeed, 
could not know that his mother's only 
income had been that granted her by 
Anthony Hamblin for acting as house- 
keeper, duenna, companion, and first lady 
of the establishment for Alison his daughter. 
And as yet she did not know, and was 
still prayerfully considering, the possible 
limitations of the new guardian's powers. 

' I am going to ask you, Alison,' said 
Stephen, * to assist me in going through 
some of your father's letters and papers. 
We must do it, and it will save me the 
feeling of— of — prying into things if you 
will help me with the letters. Not to- 

VOL. I. 14 
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night, you know. It will take several 
days to go through them all/ 

Alison acceded, and Stephen began 
opening the drawers and desks and taking 
out the papers, to show her the nature of 
the task before them. 

A man of fifty, if he be of methodical 
habits, has accumulated a tolerable pile of 
papers, of all kinds. A City man's papers 
are generally a collection of records con- 
nected with money. Anthony Hamblin was 
no exception to the rule. He had kept 
diaries, journals, bills, and receipts with that 
thoughtfulness which belongs especially to 
rich men. They have already made their 
money, they know what it is worth, they 
are careful not to lose it, and they are de- 
termined to get good value for it if they can. 
Men who are still piling up the dollars are 
much less careful. The bulk of the papers 
consisted of such documents. Besides them, 
there were bundles of Alison's letters. 
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' Alison/ said Stephen, softly, * here are 
your early letters tied up. Take them* 
It would be like prying into your littli^ 
secrets to read them/ 

She laughed, and then sighed, 

'Here are more bills,' she said, *and 
liere are papers marked " I.O.U," As for 
my letters, anybody might read them/ 

' Of course— of course. At the same 
time, you may give me those I.O.U/s.* 

He exchanged a bundle of childish letters 
for a roll, docketed and endorsed, which 
Alison gave him. 

He opened the packet with a curiou* 
smile. 

'Ah!' he said, 'twenty years old/ He 
rapidly selected those which bore his own 
name, and placed them aside. ' These are 
a form of receipt. I see your cousin 
Alderney Codd's name among them. He 
was one of those who abused your fathers 
kindness shamelessly, I think.' 

14—2 
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Presently Stephen grew tired of sorting 
the papers. He leaned back in his chair, 
sighed, and asked if he might take a cigar 
without Alison running away. She ex- 
plained that her father had always smoked 
a cigar in the evening. 

Then they drew, chairs to the fire — it 
had been a cold day of east wind — and sat 
opposite each other below the portrait of the 
Seilora. And they were both so like her f 
Alison thought her grandmother*s eyes 
were resting sadly on Stephen. 

'Did Anthony, your father,'asked Stephen, 
after a pretty long silence, * ever speak to 
you about his testamentary dispositions ?' 

* No, never.' 

• He never told you of his intention as 
regards myself — you know that it was 
always intended that the injury done me 
under my father's will should be repaired 
by Anthony.' 

' I did not know,' said Alison, * that 
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there had been any injury : but I suppose 
my cousin Augustus knows.' 

* There seems to have been no will, so 
that the carrying out of your father's 
wishes' — Stephen said this carelessly, as if 
there could be no doubt what they were — 
' will devolve entirely upon you. Fortu- 
nately, I have a note, somewhere, of his 
proposed intentions.' 

It was an inspiration, and he immediately 
began to consider how much he might ask 
for. 

* Of course my father's wishes will be 
law to me,' Alison said, with a little break 
in her voice. 

* Naturally,' Stephen replied, with solem- 
nity. * You know, I suppose, something 
of the fortune which you will inherit ?' 

* No, I have never asked.' 

* I know'— Stephen had pondered over 
it for years ; * the personalty will be sworn 
under two hundred and fifty thousand 
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pounds. The real property consists of the 
little estate in Sussex, this house and garden^ 
and a few other houses. Then there are 
the pictures, furniture, books, and collec- 
tions : you are a very fortunate girl. If I 

had all the money ^ He stopped and 

hesitated. ' If I had had it twenty years ago, 
when Alderney Codd and I were young 
fools together, I dare say it would have 
gone on the turf, or in lansquenet, baccarat, 
and hazard. A very good thing, Alison,. 
that the fortune went to the steady one.' 

He laughed and tossed his head with sa 
genial and careless a grace that Alison's 
heart was entirely won. She put out her 
hand timidly, and took his. 

' Dear Uncle Stephen,' she said, * he did 
not see enough of you in the old days. We 
were somehow estranged. You did not let 
US know you. Promise me that you will 
relieve me of some part of this great load 
of money.' 
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* Poor Alison !' Stephen replied, blowing: 
a beautiful horizontal circle of blue smoke 
into the air, *you overrate the spending^ 
capacities of your fortune. They are great^ 
but not inexhaustible. Still I am not above 
helping you, provided my demands fall 
well within your father's expressed inten- 
tions.' 

What could be more honourable than 
this ? and who was to know that Stephen 
was at the very moment considering at 
what figure he could put those intentions ? 

Then he changed the subject. 

' I hope/ he said softly, * that we may 
find something among all these papers that 
will tell us of your mother.' 

*My father never spoke of her,' said 
Alison. * It seems hard that I am never 
to know anything about my own mother 
and her relations — not even to know when 
and how she died.' 

' It is hard/ replied Stephen. * And 
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your father never spoke of her, not even 
to you ?' 

* Never, except once, when he warned 
me solemnly that I must never speak of 
her; 

* It is very strange !' Stephen sat up and 
laid aside his cigar. * Tell me your earliest 
recollections, Alison. Let us see if some- 
thing cannot be made out.' 

' I remember/ said the girl, ' the sea, and 
Brighton, and Mrs. Duncombe. Nobody 
ever came to see me except papa. We knew 
no one. Mrs. Duncombe did not tell me 
anything except that my mother was dead. 
Then, when I was ten years of age, papa 
came and took me away.' 

* Why did he hide you so long ?' 

* I did not ask him. I was too happy to 
be with him always. Yes, he said that he 
could not get on without me any longer. 
That made me happier still.' 

* I see,' Stephen answered reflectively. 
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' Of course it did. Naturally. But it made 
you no wiser. 

* I suppose papa had a reason. I have 
sometimes thought that he must have mar- 
ried beneath him, and that he did not wish 
me to know my mother s relations.' 

* Yes ; that is possible.' 

He mused in silence for a while, and 
presently lifted his head. Somehow his face 
was changed. The light had gone out of his 
eyes ; they were hard ; his voice was harsh 
and grating ; his manner was constrained. 

' I have kept you too long over business 
details/ he said, rising and holding out his 
hand. * Good-night, Alison. If I find any 
documents that will interest you, I will set 
them aside. Take your own letters. I 
shall learn nothing from them, that is very 
certain.' 

It was the old, harsh, ungracious Stephen 
Hamblin whom she had always known. 
What was the matter with him } 
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When Anthony, ten years before, brought 
home with him unexpectedly, and without 
preparing anybody's mind for such an ap- 
parition, a little girl whom he introduced 
as his daughter, there was no one more 
surprised than Stephen, or more disgusted. 
He had regarded himself as the heir to 
the Hamblin estates and wealth. He had 
pleased his selfish spirit in imagining himself 
the successor : only one life between himself 
and this great fortune. His brother was 
eight years his senior. He might drop off 
any day, though it is not usual for men in 
their forties to drop off suddenly. Still it 
was on the cards, and Stephen Hamblin was 
by no means above desiring the death of 
, any man who stood between himself and 
the sun. And then came this girl, this 
un-looked-for, inopportune girl, with the 
ungrateful assurance that Anthony was a 
widower, and this was his child. It was not 
in nature that such a man should receive 
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in a spirit of meekness such a blow. 
Stephen hated the girl. As he grew older^ 
and became, through his own wastefulness,, 
entirely dependent on his brother, he hated 
her more and more, daily saying to himself 
that if it had not been for her he would 
have been the heir. Yet he might have 
known that no insurance company, which 
could have got at the facts, would consider 
his life as so good as his brother's, although 
there were eight years between them. 

At first he accepted Anthony^s state- 
ment. The girl was his child ; his wife 
was dead : no use asking any more ques- 
tions. There was nothing left but to sulk. 

Then suspicions awakened in his mind. 
Who was the girl's mother ? When had 
Anthony married her ? 

He had encouraged these suspicions, and 
brooded over them, until they assumed in his. 
mind almost the shape and distinct outline 
of certainty. He was wronged and cheated 
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by his brother, because, he declared to him- 
self, his brother could never have been 
married at all. Such a man could never 
have had such a secret. But time passed 
on, and he forgot his old suspicions. At his 
brother's death they did not at first return. 

He belonged, by nature, to the fine old 
order of murdering uncles. He could have 
been a rival Richard the Third ; yet the 
softening touch of civilisation prevented him 
from so disposing of his niece. Then the 
partners' proposal seemed to offer some sort 
of compromise ; and he thought he would 
arrange with his niece, on her coming of age, 
for some solid grant, ' in accordance with 
her father's expressed intentions.' Plenty 
of time to put them on paper. Plenty 
of time. 

Now, the old dream came back to him. 
It returned suddenly. The talk with Alison 
revived it. He lay back in his easy-chair 
when she was gone, and gave the reins to 
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a vigorous imagination. He saw, in his 
dream, the girl dispossessed, because her 

father was never married : he saw her taken 

■ 

away by some newly-found relations, quite 
common people who let lodgings, say, at 
Ford or Hackney. And he saw himself 
in actual possession : a rich man, with the 
way of life still stretching far before him. 

* Forty-five,' he said, * is the true time 
for enjoyment. Hang it! we take our 
fling too early ; if we only knew, we 
should reserve ourselves till five-and-thirty 
at earliest. Why do they let the young 
fellows of one-and-twenty fling themselves 
away, waste and spend, get rid of their 
money and their health, before they know 
what pleasure means ? One must be forty 
before the full flavour comes into the cup 
of life. I shall enjoy — I shall commit no 
excesses, but I shall enjoy.' 

* I suppose I shall be senior partner in 
the house. Well, I will stay there long 
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enough to sack those respectable Chris- 
tians, my cousins. They shall go out into 
the cold, where they sent me.' 

He helped himself to a soda and brandy, 
and took a fresh cigar. His imagination 
still flowed along in a rich and copious 
-stream. * As for this house, I shall sell it 
up. What is the good of such a house to 
me ? Pictures, bric-k-brac, water-colours, 
engravings, plate — I shall get rid of all. 
I want nothing but my set of chambers in 
Pall Mall, with a private hansom and a 
-smart boy. Alderney Codd may come to 
see me, now and then. None of the rest 
Flora Cridland and her pink and white 
brat may go to the devil. And as for 
Alison, I suppose I shall have to make her 
an allowance. Yes. I will certainly make 
her an allowance.' 

He felt so virtuous as he made this 
resolution that he became thirsty again, 
and proceeded no further until he had 
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taken off the greater portion of a second 
soda and brandy. 

Then he sat down and resumed his dream. 

'Yes. Alison shall have an allowance* 
The world shall not say that I am stingy 
and treat her badly. How much ? I 
should say five hundred a year, paid quar^ 
terly, would well meet the case. Just what 
they propose to give me/ 

He thought a little over this, because it 
was an important thing to decide, and drank 
more brandy and soda. 

* These cigars of Anthony's are quite th^ 
best I ever smoked/ he said. * I shall not 
sell them. Nor the wine. Nor the brandy, 
by Jove !' He filled another glass of brandy 
and soda. * Five hundred a year is too 
much, altogether too much for a girl in 
such a position. I think anybody will say 
I have done the thing handsomely if I 
make it three. Yes, three hundred a year 
will be an ample — a generous allowance/ 
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Then he went on thinking and drinking: 
alternately. The dream was the most 
delicious flight of fancy he had ever 
essayed. 

' Three hundred ?' he murmured sweetly. 
' Too much. It would only tempt adven- 
turers on the look-out for a girl with money. 
What she requires is to have her actual 
wants supplied. And that/ he said with 
firmness, ' is what Alison, poor girl ! shall 
have from me. Her position is certainly 
not her own fault. A hundred pounds a 
year. Two pounds a week Why, it 
means more than three thousand pounds 
at three per cent. Three thousand pounds ! 
Quite a large slice out of the cake. A 
really handsome sum.' 



CHAPTER X. 

WHAT STEPHEN PROPOSED. 

This was the dream of a night. Morning, 
especially if it be cold, rainy, and uncom- 
fortable morning, brings awaking and 
reality. Stephen awoke and realised. He 
remembered the evening's dream with a 
shudder which came of shame. He looked 
out upon leaden clouds, rain-beaten, bare 
branches, and plashy lawns, and he was 
ashamed of his ready enthusiasm. 

Morning always found Stephen Hamblin 
sad. It is the way with men whose joys 
belong entirely to the town. In the morning 
he was at his worst in looks and in temper. 

VOL. I. 15 
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The bald temples seemed to cover a larger 
area of skull, the tuft of black hair which 
remained in the middle seemed smaller, 
and his eyes seemed closer together. 
Morning, with such men, is the time for 
evil deeds. 

He breakfasted alone, and then dragged 
out all the papers and spread them before 
him. He would, at least, learn all that 
was to be learned, and at once. Absurd 
to go on dreaming impossibilities. 

And yet, in one form or the other, the 
dream had been with him so long that it 
was hard to put it aside. 

The documents divided themselves into 
three classes. There were the letters — 
Alison had already taken away her own : 
there were the papers relating to private 
accounts, small but continuous loans to 
Alderney Codd, himself, and others ; and 
there were the diaries and journals year by 
year. The lawyers had gone through them 
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before and taken away the more important 
papers. But there was still a great pile left. 

Stephen had already carelessly turned 
over the letters. He now devoted himself 
to a rigid and thorough reading of every 
scrap of paper. 

This took him more than one day. At 
the close of the first day's work he laid 
down the last read paper with a sigh of satis- 
faction, because he had as yet arrived at 
nothing. The results he wished to secure 
were chiefly negative results. There was not 
one hint, so far as he had got, of any love 
business at all. If there were letters from 
women, they were letters from people in 
distress, asking for money : if there were 
any reference at all to marriages, they were 
those of persons entirely unconnected with 
the matter which interested Stephen. 

Stephen was, in one sense, disappointed. 
What he would have rejoiced to find — 
evidence of an amourette without a ring 

15—2 
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— ^he had not found. But, on the other 
hand, there was no evidence of any love- 
passages at all, which was clear gain. 

He went up to town, dined at the club, 
sat late after dinner, slept at his chambers 
in Pall Mall, and returned to Clapham on 
the following morning. 

Here he renewed his researches. 

This day he spent among the miscel- 
laneous documents. Here were his own 
early I O U's — of late years this unmeaning 
ceremony had been abandoned — for pru- 
dence' sake, he tied these all up together 
and placed them in his own pocket. 
Nothing so hopelessly valueless as one of 
his own I O U's, and yet, for many 
reasons, nothing more desirable to get 
hold of. There were several, too, from 
Alderney Codd, which he also put together 
by themselves for future use. Alderney 
might be influenced by means of them, he 
thought, with some shadowy idea about 
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threatening that most impecunious of men 
and fellows. 

The same day he began the study of 
the voluminous diaries. 

Anthony Hamblin, brought up under the 
strict rule of an old-fashioned merchant, 
was taught very early to be methodical. 
He became, by long practice, methodical 
in all his ways. He not only kept care* 
fully, and endorsed all receipts, letters, and 
documents, down to the very play-bills, the 
dinner-bills, the hotel-bills, the luncheon- 
bills, but he actually entered in a big diary, 
one of the biggest procurable, all the simple 
daily occurrences of his life. Thus, the 
record of the day would appear as 
follows : 

' April I, 18 — . — Letters : from Stephen, 
a!sking for a loan of ^^25 — sent the cheque : 
from the vicar, urging a continuance of my 
subscription to the schools — wrote to renew 
it : from the Secretary of the Society for 
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Providing Pensions for Aged Beadles — put 
the letter in the basket : from the Hospital 
for Incurable Cats — sent half a guinea— see 
disbursements for month. Promised Alison 
a box at the opera : into town : saw 
Augustus on business matters : lunched at 
the City Club — more champagne than is 
safe in the middle of the day : saw Alderney 
Codd. Lent him ;^io for a fortnight; 
took his I O U for the amount : did no 
work in the afternoon : walked all the way 
home : strolled on the Common with 
Alison till dinner-time : the dean and his 
daughters to dinner. Study at eleven : 
read till twelve/ 

This was the harmless chronicle of small 
things kept by the great City merchant. It 
was the journal of a man who was con- 
tented with life, was anxious about nothing, 
hoped for nothing strongly, had always 
found the road smooth, and was conscious 
that his lot was an enviable one. In 
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Stephen's eyes it had one special merit : it 
accounted for every hour of the day. All 
Anthony Hamblin's life was there . 

There were six-and-thirty of these 
volumes. Anthony had begun the first 
under the supervision of an exact and 
methodical father, when he entered the office 
at sixteen. What Stephen looked for and 
feared to find, would probably occur some- 
where about the sixteenth volume. Yet, 
taking every precaution, Stephen began 
with the earliest and read straight on. 

The expression of his face as he toiled 
through page after page of these journals, 
suggested contempt and wonder. With 
his dark eyes, almost olive-tint, and once 
clear-cut features, now rather swollen, he 
looked something like Mephistopheles, gone 
a little elderly, and showing signs of an in- 
dulgent life. Certainly that hero of the 
stage could not more unmistakably have 
shown his contempt for such a record. 
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Some men would have been moved' ta 
admiration at a life so blameless ; others 
would have been moved to love and grati* 
tude, finding their own name constantly 
mentioned, and always accompanied by a 
gift ; others would have felt sympathy with 
so much paternal affection as appeared 
in the later volumes. Stephen, for his 
part, was unconsciously engaged in com- 
paring his own life, step by step, as he went 
on, with that before him. He rejoiced in the 
contrast : on the one side were peace and 
calm, on the other red-hot pleasures ; the 
* roses and rapture of life ' for himself, and 
the insipidity of domestic joys for Anthony. 
History, to be sure, is not made by men of 
Anthony's stamp, because history is entirely 
a record of the messes and miseries incurred 
by people in consequence of their ignorance 

and the wickedness of their rulers. One 

» 

thing of importance : there was no mention 
at all of any love-passages, to say nothing 
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of any marriage. Yet Alison must have had 
a mother, and there could be no doubt that 
she was Anthony's own daughter. The 
resemblance to his mother was enough to 
prove it. 

Presently the reader came upon a line 
which interested him. * By Jove !' he 
said, ' I wonder what he says about New- 
bury r 

There was a good deal about New- 
bury, but not apparently what the reader 
expected. 

' I thought he would have written some- 
thing more about Dora,' said Stephen. 

He now read more carefully, as if he sus- 
pected something might happen about this 
time. To begin with, it was now only a 
year before Alison's birth, yet nothing was 
said. The entries were candid and frank ;. 
there was no hint at concealment ; there 
seemed nothing to be concealed. The 
reader turned over page after page in anxiety 
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which was fast becoming feverish. The 
holiday at Newbury seemed terminated, 
like all the rest, by return to London ; not 
a word afterwards about Dora Nethersole. 
The autumn and winter were spent at 
Clapham and in the City as usual ; in the 
spring Anthony went for a month to the 
south of France, his companion being that 

most respectable of the cousins, the dean. 
He returned in early summer ; in the 
autumn he went to Bournemouth. The 
reader's face clouded. He read on more 
anxiously. There was a gap of four 
weeks, during which there was no entry. 
You who have read Miss Nethersole's manu- 
script know how the time was spent 
After that interval the journal went on. 
* Returned to town, saw Stephen, told him 
what I thought fit' 

* What he thought fit !' echoed Stephen. 
*Then he kept something back. What 
could that be ?' 



} 
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Then the journal returned to its accus- 
tomed grooves, save that there was an 
entry which appeared every month, and 
seemed mysterious. ' Sent £% to Mrs. B/ 
Who was Mrs. B. ? In the journal, S. 
stood for Stephen, A. C. for Alderney 
Codd, F. for Mrs. Cridland, and so on. 
But who was Mrs. B. ? 

This entry was continued with no 
further explanation for three years. Then 
there appeared the following : 

'June 13. — Went to fetch away A. 
Took her by train to Brighton. Gave 
her over to the custody of Mrs. D.' 

* A.' must have been Alison. 

After that the references made to 'A.' 
became so frequent as to leave no doubt 
He went to Brighton to see * A.' She was 
growing tall; she was growing pretty; 
she was like his mother. Not a word 
said about her own. She had the Hamblin 
face. And so on. 
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There was certainly small chance of find- 
ing anything in the later diaries, but there 
might be some mention of the deceased 
wife's relations. Stephen persevered. 

There was none. The book was full of 
Alison. The man's affection for his 
daughter was surprising. To Stephen it 
seemed silly. 

He laid down the last of the volumes 
with a sigh of relief. 

So far, in a set of thirty journals and 
diaries carefully kept from day to day, there 
was only one gap, a modest little four 
weeks' interval in which Anthony had 
been to Bournemouth. 'What,' thought 
Stephen again, * did he hide when he told 
me about his Bournemouth journey ?' 

Then he thought of another chance. 

He remembered the great family Bible,, 
bound in solid leather, which contained 
the whole genealogy of the Hamblins from 
the birth of the earliest Anthony. 
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He knew where to find it, and opened 
it with a perceptible beating of the heart. 

There were the names of Anthony and 
himself, the last two of the elder line. 
No addition had been made. There was 
no entry of Anthony's marriage. The two 
brothers stood on the page with space after 
them to record their respective marriages 
and death. But there was no further 
record. Like the journals, the Bible was 
silent. 

' Alison,' he said, ' is certainly Anthony's 
child. For that matter, no one ever doubted 
it. For some reason, he wished to hide 
the place of her birth and the name of 
her mother. Why ? Two reasons suggest 
themselves. One, that he was never mar- 
ried at all. Unlike Anthony, that The 
second, that he desired to conceal the 
marriage. Why, again } Possibly be- 
cause he was ashamed of his wife's people. 
Unlike Anthony ; very much unlike An- 
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thony. Or he might have married under 
an assumed name; also unlike Anthony. 
In which case' — here Stephen smiled 
gratefully and benignantly — ' it might be 
absolutely impossible to prove the mar- 
riage.' 

But mostly Stephen inclined to the no- 
marriage theory. A secret liaison com- 
mended itself to him as the most probable 
way of accounting for the whole business. 
To be sure, one easily believes what is 
the best for one's own interest. 

* Anthony/ he said, * would be eager to 
destroy, as effectually as possible, every 
trace of the presumably brief episode. 
No doubt he wished that no one should 
even suspect its existence. That is the 
way with your virtuous men. But he 
could not efface his own daughter, and 
did not wish to try. Hence the shallow 
artifice of pretending that her mother had 
died in childbirth. And that must be the 
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reason, too, of Anthony's disinclination to 
make a will, in which he would have had 
to declare the whole truth/ 

At this point of the argument Stephen 
grew red-hot with indignation. No Roman 
satirist, no vehement orator of eloquent 
antiquity, could be more wrathful, more 
fiery with passion, than himself. His face 
glowed with virtue. He was the Chris- 
tian who did well to be angry. 

'What an impudent, what a shameful 
attempt,' he cried, 'to defraud the right- 
ful heir ! Was it possible that an elder 
brother could be so base ? But he was 
mistaken,' said Stephen, rubbing his hands. 
* He was mistaken ! He reckoned with- 
out me. He did not count on my sus- 
picions. He thought he should hoodwink 
me with all the rest of them. Why, I 
knew it all along. He forgot that he had 
to do with a man of the world.' 

Certainly Stephen knew one side of the 
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world extremely well : it was the Seamy 
Side. 

After this examination there was no 
longer any doubt in his mind ; he was 
resolved. At the fitting moment, after a 
little preparation, he would present himself 
in the character of sole heir and claimant 
of the whole estate. But there must be a 
little preparation first. 

* As for what my cousins say or think/ 
he said, * I care not one brass farthing. 
Nor, for that matter, do I care for what 
all the world says and thinks. But it 
is as well to have general opinion with 
one.* 

It would be well, he thought, to begin, 
after the manner of the ancients, the 
German political press and Russian diplo- 
matists, by scattering .abroad ambiguous 
words. 

He made no more appearances at the 
domestic circle as the benevolent guardian. 
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And he ceased sending polite messages to 
Alison. 

He began to sow the seeds of distrust 
in the mind of honest Alderney Codd, who, 
but for him, would certainly have never 
suspected evil. Of all the many classifica- 
tions of mankind, there is none more 
exhaustive than that which divides human- 
ity into those who do not and those who 
do think evil, those who believe in motives 
noble and disinterested, and those who 
habitually attribute motives low, sordid, 
and base. Needless to say that Stephen 
belonged, in his capacity of man of the 
world, to the latter. There are sheep, and 
there are goats : the man of the world 
prefers the goats. 

He invited Alderney to dine with him 
at Clapham, stating that it would be a 
bachelor's dinner for themselves. In fact> 
dinner was served in the study. Alderney 
arrived, clad still in the gorgeous coat with 

VOL. I. 16 
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the fur lining. He was puoctual to time 
— half-past seven — and found Stephen 
apparently hard at work behind a great 
pile of papeis on a side-table. 

' These are a few/ he said, looidng op 
and greeting his cousin, 'just a few of the 
papers connected with the estate, whidi I 
have to go through/ 

'Ohf said Aldenie>% with sympathy. 
' Poor Anthony will cut up, I hear, better 
than was expected even.' 

Stephen nodded mysteriously. 

' You have heard, perhaps* that I am to 
take out letters of administration. There 
was no will, but of course I am the nearest 
friend of this poor, bereaved girl* 

Aldemey was rather astonished at this 
expression of sympathy and so much grief, 
after an inter\'al of so many weeks. Many 
brothers dry up, so to speak, in a fortnight 
at latest. Most brothers cease to use the 
language of grief after a month. 



■^ 
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* Yes ; It is very sad, but Alison won't 
go on crying for ever, I suppose ?' 

* Don't be brutal, Alderney. Pretend 
lo sympathy if you can't feel any. You 
were always inclined to look on things 
from so hard a point of view.' 

This, again, was astonishing. Alderney 
sat down meekly, and began to wish that 
dinner would come. 

* I thought,' he said presently, while 
Stephen went on making notes and turning 
over leaves, * that the lawyers relieved you 
of all the work.' 

* My dear fellow !' with gentle surprise. 
* Impossible. They take care of the 
details, and do the necessary legal work. 
I have, however, to master the general 
situation. The guardians, executors, and 
trustees have all the responsibility, nearly 
all the work, and none of the profit.' This 
was ungrateful, considering the five hun- 
dred a year. ' But of course, for the poor 

16 — 2 
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child's sake, one must not flinch from 
undertaking it* 

Alderney was more surprised than ever. 
The last time Stephen spoke to him of 
Alison, he called her a little devil. But 
that, to be sure, was late in the evening, 
when he was lamenting her existence. 

' It is very creditable to you, Stephen/ 
said Alderney, warmly. ' You have the 
same kind heart as your brother. I feared 
from what you said once before that you 
bore poor Alison a grudge for ever having 
been born, which is a thing that no girl 
should be blamed for.' 

' Alderney,' said Stephen, ' you ought to 
know better than to rake up an old thing 
said in a bad temper. Alison has now be- 
come my especial, my sacred charge.' 

Alderney Codd stroked his chin — notic- 
ing as he did so that the frayed condition 
of his cuffs was really beyond everything — 
and began to be more confounded than 
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«ver. He wished they would bring dinner. 
That Stephen Hamblin should acknow- 
ledge any duty, and act upon that recogni- 
tion ; that he should acknowledge anything 
sacred, and square his conduct accordingly, 
was to Alderney like a new revelation ; 
and yet Stephen appeared in perfect health. 
So he only coughed — an involuntary ex- 
pression of incredulity — ^and said nothing. 

'What a task,' said Stephen, 'what a 
melancholy, yet profitable, task it is going 
through the simple records of a blameless 
life like my brother Anthony's. You think 
with me, Alderney, that his life was really 
a blameless qne ?' 

' Surely/ said Alderney, almost ready by 
this time to believe that Stephen must be 
an awakened and converted vessel, and 
feeling some natural anxiety on his own 
personal behalf lest the complaint might be 
contagious — ' surely. The very best man 
who ever lived. Many is the fiver I have 
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borrowed of him. So far even as a tenner 
went, indeed, I always regarded Anthony 
as a safe draw ; but, as a regular rule, not 
more than that at a time, and not more 
than once a month or so. And it was best 
to vary the place, the time, and the emer- 
gency. Dear me ! to think that I have 
borrowed the last fiver from him that I 
shall ever get ! Where shall we find another 
lender so free and so forgetful T 

* You can always rely on me, Alderney,* 
said Stephen, slowly and sadly, 'for that 
amount at least.' 

* God bless my soul !' cried Aldernej% 
bewildered beyond power of control by this 
sudden conversion. ' Has anything hap- 
pened to you, Stephen "i You haven't got 
some internal complaint ?' 

Stephen was still sitting at the table, 
vith a three-quarter face lit by the fire. 
The room was dark, and his hard features, 
suffused by the rosy light, looked gentle 
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and kind. Who, up till now, had ever 
heard of Stephen Hamblin lending anyone 
a single penny ? 

* I have been searching among these 
papers/ he went on, still in the same slow, 
sad way, without noticing Alderney's ex- 
traordinary question, * for some evidence- 
say, rather, some record — of my brother's 
marriage. Alison is nearly twenty years 
of age. Here, for instance, is a bundle of 
papers which refer to a time before her 
birth. Plenty of diaries of that date are 
here before me. Oddly enough, I find no 
mention anywhere of any marriage. Yet 
Anthony was a most methodical man, 
and one would think must have made 
somewhere a careful record of an impor- 
tant event such as his marriage. Here, 
again' — he took up a thick volume, 
and opened it at random — Ms a diary of 
that time. Anything seems set down. 
" Advanced to Alderney Codd, £2^.^* 
And here is even your own I O U.' 
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* Really!' cried Alderney, springing tp 
his feet ' Let me see that document My 
own I O U 1 And for five-and-twenty 1 I 
remember it well. It was twenty years 
ago. We went to Paris, you and I, with 
the money, and we stayed there for a week. 
When it was all gone, you had to write to 
Anthony for more, to bring us home. I 
remember — I remember. Now this is 
really touching. I borrowed that money 
twenty years ago. Think of one's good 
deeds seeing the light again after so many 
years ! It was indeed a casting of bread 
upon the water. I never expected to be 
rewarded in this manner.' 

His face flushed, especially his nose, and 
he spoke as if his own borrowing had been 
the good deed thus providentially brought 
to light 

Then the dinner was brought up. Alder- 
ney, like all thin men, was blessed with a 
regular and trustworthy appetite. There 
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was little conversation during the dinner, 
which was good. When it was all over, 
and nothing more remained but the wine, 
the two men turned their chairs to the fire, 
and fell to quiet talk over a bottle of 1856, 
out of Anthony's capacious cellar. 

'I suppose/ said Stephen presently, 
harking back to the subject of his brother, 
* that you have a very distinct recollection 
of poor Anthony's regular habits ?' 

' Why, any man would remember so 
regular a life as his.' 

* True, the most methodical of men. It 
seems to me, Alderney, as if he knew on 
any day and at any time what he was then 
doing. This is really admirable port. I 
should like a bin of it.' 

'Of course, Anthony moved like the 
hands of a clock. It is good wine — 
Falernian.' 

' And yet I cannot remember, nor can I 
find a trace of, any week or month during 
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which he could have gone away to be 
married. Take another glass, Alderney/ 

' Not that it takes a week/ said Alderney, 
'to be married in. You may leave the 
office and find a church within a stone's 
throw, if you like. Gad! Stephen, the 
thing is so easy that I wonder you and I 
have never been let in for it. Thank you. 
The decanter is with you. Full of body, 
isn't it ?' 

' The ceremony is not everything. The 
nosegay of this wine is perfect. You have 
to court your bride, I suppose; and all 
that takes time. And what sort of a wife 
would that be, content with a five minutes 
squeezed here and there out of the office 
day ? Alderney, I know every holiday he 
ever took, where he went, with whom he 
went, and what he did. Ah, what a colour \ 
For the life of me, I cannot understand 
when he was married.' 

' It does seem odd,' said Stephen, * now 
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one begins to think of it. This is the 
inner flask. Why can't a man drink a 
couple of bottles of this divine liquor with- 
out getting drunk ?' 

'Then -the death of his wife. Did he 
go about as if nothing had happened ? 
How is it there is no word about it in the 
diaries } We can have another bottle up. 
And the birth of his daughter ? Why is 
not that event entered ?' 

* It does seem odd.' 

' So odd, Aldemey, that I am going to 
investigate it. Do have some more port. 
If Anthony had been any other kind of 
man^ if we were not all sure, quite sure in 
our own minds, that his life was always 
beyond reproach — if we could not all agree 
in this, I should say that he had never 
been married at all.' 

As Stephen said these words slowly, he 
leaned his head upon his hand, and gazed 
sadly into the fire. 
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Alderney did not reply at first He 
was taking another glass of port. Wine 
stimulates the perceptive faculties, but 
sometimes confuses the powers of speech. 
Presently he said, rather thickly : 

' Quite — quite impossible, Anthony's 
the best man in the world, and there's no 
better port out of Cambridge.' 

Alderney called next day at the offices 
in the city. Augustus Hamblin, appar- 
ently willing to waste a quarter of an hour 
with him, which was not always the case, 
received him and let him talk. 

Alderney expatiated on the virtuous 
attitude of the new guardian. 

' Richard the Third,' said Augustus, 
^ was equally full of love for his nephews.' 

* Nay, nay,' cried Alderney, reproachfully, 
' Stephen is in earnest. He is a new man.' 

* Perhaps,' said Augustus. * We have, 
however, cut his nails pretty short. New 
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man or old, he will do no mischief to the 
estate.' 

' Well/ Alderney went on, ^ it is very 
odd, but Stephen can find no trace of 
Anthony's marriage, which was always, 
you know, a very mysterious affair. He 
must have married somebody.* 

* Yes,' said Augustus confidently, though 
his brow clouded ; * of course, somebody. 
What does it matter ?' 

* Stephen says that if Anthony had been 
a different kind of man, unless we were all 
agreed that he was the best of men, we 
might be inclined to think that he never 
was married at all.' 

The words went home. Augustus felt a 
sudden pang of fear and surprise. Stephen 
would in that case be the sole heir. 

* A changed man, is he ?' he asked. 
* Upon my word, Alderney, I suspect he is 
exactly the same man as he always has 
been : not changed a bit' 



CHAPTER XL 

THE BIRCH-TREE TAVERN. 

Among the City clubs is a small and little-^ 
known association which meets informally 
on every day of the week and all the year 
round, between the hours of two and five 
in the afternoon. 

There are no rules in this club: it has no 
ballot-box : nobody is ever blackballed, no- 
body IS ever proposed, nobody is ever 
elected : there is no subscription — if there 
were, the club would instantly dissolve : 
and it is nameless. It is, however, felt by 
the members to be a very real and existing* 
club, a place where they may be sure of 
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meeting their friends, an institution to 
which only those resort who are bound to- 
gether by the common ties of like pursuits. 
This place of meeting is the Birch-Tree 
Tavern, which stands in one of the narrow 
streets leading southwards out of Cornhill. 
Its situation, therefore, is central, in the 
very heart of London. It is a simple 
house of refreshment, which, like all the 
City places, is full of life between one and 
three, and before or after those hours is 
dull and empty. When the hungry clerks 
have all disappeared, when the jostling 
waiters have left off carrying, taking orders, 
and bawling, when the boys have ceased to 
balance among the mob their piles of plates 
and dishes, when the compartments are all 
empty, a great calm falls upon the place, 
broken only by the buzz of conversation of 
the men who are always lounging over a 
London bar : by the occasional click of the 
billiard balls, and by the distant murmur 
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from the room where the members of the 
club are holding their daily conference. If 
you ask for anything at this place after four^ 
the waiters collect together to gaze upon 
you in pity; if at half-past five, they 
receive your orders with contumely or even 
eject you with violence. 

The Birch-Tree Tavern, the glories of 
which belong perhaps to the times when 
the new and splendid restaurant was un- 
known, consists of several houses, or parts of 
houses. Many years ago these had behind 
them little yards, each four feet broad 
by twenty long, where rubbish could be 
shot, where cats could practise gymnastics, 
and where the melancholy moss, which 
can live without sunshine, dragged on a 
monotonous existence. But the walls of 
the yards are taken down, the space 
between the houses roofed over, and the 
ground thus reclaimed has been made into 
a bar and a luncheon-table. If you go up- 
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Stairs and turn to the left hand, first doer 
on the first floor, you will find yourself in 
the room affected by the member^ of this 
nameless club. 

They arrive between one and two o'clock 
in the day ; they find a row of tables on 
one side of the room, spread with table- 
cloths, which are white on Monday ; here 
they dine. After dinner they adjourn to a 
row of tables without table-cloths, on the 
other side, near the windows, which are 

adorned with nothing but lucifer-matches 
in their native caskets. Here they join 
their friends, and sit talking over fragrant 
tobacco, and whisky-and-water, till after- 
noon deepens into evening — in other words, 
until the waiter turns them out. 

Where do they go when they leave the 
Birch-Tree Tavern ? 

That is a question to which there is no 
reply. They used to show a man at the 
Stilton Cheese who sat in that place every 
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day of his life from four o'clock till seven, ex- 
cept on Sunday, when he was supposed to He 
in bed till six ; he then went to the Coach 
and Four, where he remained until nine ? 
after that, he repaired to the Albion, where 
he finished his monotonous day of per- 
petual thirst, for during the whole of that 
time he drank whisky and water gaily. 

The members of this club began to 
drink earlier than this hero. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, they left off earlier. It 
does not seem in nature, for instance, to 
drink whisky-and-water from two till six, 
and then to finish with another sitting 
from six till eleven afterwards. Perhaps 
they went home and had tea and read 
good books ; perhaps they went to bed at 
once ; perhaps they sat in solitude and 
reflected; perhaps they sat like mediums 
waiting for a communication. I do not 
know, nor did the members of this club 
know, because their acquaintance with each 
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Other began and ended at the tavern what 
they did in the evening. 

Men who pursue secret, tortuous, or 
mysterious methods of making money, 
always meet their fellow-labourers in cer- 
tain taverns. One class of ingenious 
adventurers, which turns its attentions to 
the fluctuations of foreign stock, may be 
seen whispering together — they all whisper 
—in a certain underground place where 
they keep wonderful sherry at eighteen- 
pence a glass ; it is a sherry which unlocks 
all hearts. Others, who take an interest 
in the railways of the foreigner, may be 
seen at the Whittington, an agreeable 
little place, where they put you into little 
boxes, four feet square, with walls eight 
feet high. Here the guests sit like con- 
spirators and discuss their secrets ; some- 
times you may see one more suspicious 
than the rest, peering over the partition- 
wall to see if the occupiers of the next 
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place are likely to be listeners. At Binn's 
again, you will find in the ordinary com- 
partments, German Jews who can tell you 
all about the price of diamonds and the 
rise of bullion. They are safe from 
listeners because they are talking their 
own language which is Schmoozum, and no 
one understands that except themselves. 

The men who used the Birch-Tree 
Tavern were all of them engaged per- 
petually in the formation, the promotion, 
the floating of new companies. To con- 
ceive the idea of a new company ; to give 
it such a name as would attract ; to connect 
it with popular objects ; to draw up a 
flaming prospectus, showing how the profits 
must be five-and-twenty, and would most 
likely be cent, per cent.; to receive fully 
paid up shares, in reward for the idea and 
the preliminary work ; to realise upon them 
when the shares were at their highest, and 
before the smash — this was the golden 
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dream of men who frequented that first- 
floor room. They were always occupied 
with designs — hatching new ideas, aban- 
doning old. They listened with the utmost 
eagerness to each other's ideas. They be- 
lieved in them more than in their own, 
envied their possession, marvelled at their 
own bad luck, in not hitting upon them for 
themselves ; and they pleased themselves 
with stories about great strokes of good 
fortune. 

They are not an unkindly set of mem 
They do not steal each other's ideas, or 
try to anticipate them. Their faces lack 
the hawk-like look of professional turf men 
and gamblers. They all love to lounge 
and talk. Their calling makes them per* 
haps inclined to be dreamy and imagina- 
tive. One would not claim for them the 
highest standard of moral excellence, but 
certainly when the imagination is allowed 
fair play, the Ifabits of the bird of prey are 
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seldom found. Now the rook is an emi- 
nently practical, and not an imaginative, bird. 

I am far from asserting that these gentle- 
men are models of morality. On the con- 
trary, they have no morality ; such a thing 
does not exist in the lower flights of finan- 
cing, whatever may be the case with the 
higher. They are positively without morals 
on this side of their character. They con- 
sider nothing about a company, except to 
inquire how the idea can be so presented 
as to attract the general public. Whether 
it is a snare and a delusion, whether the 
formation of such a company is a dishonest 
trading on the credulity pf the ignorant, 
whether the traffic in its shares is not a 
mere robbery and plunder — these are things 
which the small projectors neither inquire 
into nor care for, nor would understand. 

One of the most regular frequenters of 
the tavern was Mr. Alderney Codd. Since 
the age of eight-and-twenty — since the 
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time, that is, when he made that little 
arrangement, of which we have spoken 
with his creditors — he has been engaged in 
the active, but hitherto unsuccessful, pur- 
suit of other people's money, by the pro- 
motion of risky companies. How he fell 
into this profession, by what successive 
steps this lay fellow of St. Alphege's be- 
came a promoter of companies, it is need- 
less here to tell. He was in the profession, 
which is the important thing, and he was 
greatly respected in it, pardy on account of 
his fertile imagination, which perpetually 
led him to devise new openings, and partly 
because he was supposed able to ' influence * 
capital. Next to a capitalist comes the 
man who can influence capital. Was he 
not cousin to the Hamblins of Great St 
Simon Apostle 1 Was he not hand-in- 
glove with Stephen, the younger brother, 
who was not in the firm, yet was supposed 
to be possessed of great wealth, and was 
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always hanging about in the City ? Was 
he not, again, a private friend of the suc- 
cessful Mr. Bunter Baker, commonly known 
as Jack Baker ? 

It was nothing that Alderney Codd was 
shabby and poor : they were all poor, and 
most of them were shabby. The important 
thing was that he could influence capital 
directly, while the rest of them had to 
work crab fashion towards the attainment 
of their objects — to crawl up back stairs, 
to take into their confidence a go-between, 
whose commission sopped up most of their 
profits. Another thing in Alderney's favour 
was that he was undoubtedly a University 
man, a Fellow of his college, reputed to 
be a great scholar — a thing which always 
commands respect Lastly, Alderney had 
once, some years before, actually made a 
great coup. He always told the story 
at the tavern whenever any stranger ap- 
peared in the circle — it was a privilege 
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accorded to him ; and the rest were never 
tired of hearing the story. 

* It was in the early days of trams,' he 
said, when he had led the conversation art- 
fully to the right moment for introducing 
the story ; ' the early days of trams. Not 
but what there is a good deal to be done 
in trams, even now, by a man who keeps 
his eyes open; and I would recommend 
anybody here who has time in his hands, 
and a little money for preliminary expenses *^ 
(here their jaws fell), ^ to consider the sub- 
ject of trams applied to our own towns. 
My town was no other than — Valparaiso. '^ 
Alderney Codd at this point would look 
round with an air of triumph, as if real 
genius was shown in the selection of a 
town so remote from Cornhill. * Valparaiso. 
It is a city which has a fine trade, and — 
and — well, I thought the idea of a tram in 
Valparaiso would possibly attract Had it 
been Bristol or Birmingham, no one would 
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have touched it ; but to lend money to a 
foreign enterprise in those good days when 
people were credulous — ah, well T Aldemey 
Codd sighed, ' we may well, like Horace, 
praise the past time, because it will never 
come again.' Alderney's allusions to the 
classical authors, like his quotations, would 
not always bear inspection. * I conceived 
this idea, however. I have, as our friends 
know, some little influence over capital. I 
drew up the prospectus of that company ; 
I introduced that company in certain 
quarters ; I floated that company ; I re- 
ceived five thousand pounds in fully-paid 
shares ; the shares were taken ; they ran 
up ; I had the happiness to sell out when 
they were at seventy per cent, premium, 
a fortnight before the company smashed. 
As for the tram, gentlemen, it never was 
made, in consequence of a dispute with the 
municipality. However, it was not my 
fault ; and I believe, gentlemen, I may call 
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that transaction, business — " qtcocunqtie 
modo, rem^^ as Horace says/ 

Alderney generally stopped here. Had 
Jie gone on, he would have to explain that 
it was Stephen Hamblin who helped in 
starting this disastrous company, the name 
of which still brings tears of rage and bitter- 
ness to the eyes of many a country clergy- 
man and poor maiden lady ; he would have 
explained, further, that it was in conse- 
quence of acting further on Stephen's ad- 
vice that he subsequently lost the whole. 
For he invested it in a new American 
railway. The prospectus, beautifully em- 
blazoned with arms of the State, mottos, 
gilded emblems and effigies of the almighty 
dollar, set forth that this line of Eldorado, 
this railway of Golconda, this iron road of 
Ophir, ran through diamond fields, silver 
mines, gold mines, rich ranchos boasting of 
ten thousand cattle ; past meadows smiling 
— nay, grinning — with perpetual crops; 
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through vineyards whose grapes were better 
for pressing and fermenting than any on the 
Johannisberg or belonging to the Chateau 
Lafitte ; and among a population numerous 
as the ants in an ant-hill, prosperous as an 
Early Engineer, and as rich as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Vanderbilt, or Mr. Stewart. It ran, 
or passed, from one place not marked in 
any English map to another not marked on 
any English map — from one to another 
world-centre, both shamefully passed over 
and neglected by Mr. Stanford's young 
men. It was elaborately explained that,, 
beside the enormous passenger traffic in 
this densely-populated country, there would 
be expected from the extraordinary wealth 
of the territory, as above indicated, a 
great and rapidly-increasing goods busi- 
ness. Figures showed that the least which 
holders of ordinary stock in this railway 
could expect would be twenty- five per cent. 
The shares of the new railway were placed 
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upon the markets ; Alderney Codd's money 
was all, by Stephen's advice, invested in 
them. He unfortunately let go the golden 
opportunity, which Stephen embraced, of 
selling all he held when the shares were 
at their highest, and was involved in the 
general ruin when it was discovered that 
there was no town at all within hundreds 
of miles of the place, that there were no 
people except one or two in a log hut, that 
there would be no passenger traffic, and no 
conveyance of goods. Alderney, unfortu- 
nately, like all his friends, believed in other 
people's companies. He promoted what 
he knew to be a bubble, but he accepted 
all other bubbles for what they professed 
to be. And bubbles always profess to be 
solid pudding : such is their playful way. 

Perhaps Alderney's popularity was due 
in great measure to his personal qualities. 
He was a good hearted man ; he never 
ascribed evil, or thought evil, though his 
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manner of life would have been, had 
Providence allowed him to float many of 
his bubble companies, as mischievous, tor- 
tuous, and shady as that of an Egyptian 
Viceroy. He took everybody into his con- 
fidence, and, with a sublime trust in human 
nature which nothing could ever destroy, 
he imparted profound secrets to the ac- 
quaintance of an hour, who in his 
turn not unfrequently revealed mysteries 
of the most startling and confidential 
description to him. Men who talk to 
strangers at bars have few secrets, and are 
very candid. Then Alderney never forgot 
a face or a friend ; he had an excellent 
memory; he was always cheerful, even 
sanguine, and was never mean. To be 
sure he was a lavish borrower, a very 
prodigal in borrowing ; he would ask for a 
ten-pound note and take a crown piece ; 
and he never, unless when he borrowed 
among his own set, remembered to repay. 
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Perhaps, again, part of his popularity was 
due to his face. This was thin and clean 
shaven. The mouth had an habitual smile 
lurking in the corners ; the nose was just 
touched with red, which when not carried 
too far, imparts benevolence of aspect; and 
the eyes were kindly, so that young children 
and old ladies were encouraged to ask him 
the way. 

Alderney was a philanthropist whom 
fortune had made an enemy of man- 
kind ; he perpetually schemed and planned 
methods by which his fellow-creatures 
were to be ruined, being himself the 
readiest dupe, the most willing victim, in 
the world. Men may despise dupes, but 
they like the ready believer. It is delight- 
ful to find even among hawks the simplicity 

of the pigeon. The quack doctor buys a 
plenary indulgence of Tetzel, while he, in 
his turn, purchases a pill of the quack. 
The vendor of beef fat for butter gets her 
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fortune told by the gipsy ; the gipsy buys 
the beef fat on the word of the immoral 
young person who sells it for butter. 

About the beginning of every quarter, 
Aldernev Codd would be absent from his 
regular haunts ; the circle at the Birch- 
Tree would miss him ; it might be 
rumoured that he had gone down to Cam- 
bridge, where these honest speculators sup- 
posed that his society was still greatly in 
request, by reason of his being so massive 
a scholar. The real reason of his absence 
was, that he drew his hundred a year quar- 
terly, and lay in bed half the day for two 
or three weeks after it. That was Alder- 
ney's idea of enjoying life if you were rich 
— to lie in bed. While in the first flush 
and pride of that five-and-twenty pounds, 
Alderneygot up about one o'clock everyday. 
Naturally therefore, he dined late. During 
this period he ceased to devise schemes ; his 
imagination rested; his busy brain had time 
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to turn to practical things, and such renova- 
tion in his apparel as the money ran to was 
accomplished during this period. When it 
was over, he would cheerfully return to the 
stand-up dinner, the half-pint of beer, and 
the Scotch whisky with pipes and conver- 
sation among his fellows. 

Every one of the circle had a history. 
To be sure that is sadly true of all man- 
kind. I mean that these men were all out 
of the ordinary grooves of life. They 
were adventurers. Formerly they would 
have joined a band of free lances, to fight 
and plunder under the flag of a gallant 
knight of broken fortunes ; or they would 
have gone a-buccaneering, and marooned 
many a tall ship, without caring much 
whether she carried Spanish colours or no. 
Or they might have gone skulking among 
the woods and shady places of England, 
where Savernake, Sherwood, or the New 
Forest, gives on to the high-road, lying in 
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wait for unarmed travellers, in guise, as the 
famous dashing highwayman. Nowadays^ 
for men of some education, no money, and 
small principle, there are few careers more 
attractive, though few less generally known, 
than that of small finance. 

There were nine or ten of them at the 
tavern one afternoon in March ; they had 
the room entirely to themselves because it 
was Saturday, and the general public had 
gone away for their half-holiday. There 
was, therefore, a sense of freedom and 
enlargement : they need not whisper. 

They sat round the largest table, that 
under the middle window. Outside it was 
a charming and delicious day in very early 
spring, a day when the first promise comes 
of better times, when the air is soft and 
fragrant, and one reckons, like the one 
confiding swallow, that the winter is gone. 

In this tavern the atmosphere was 
always the same : no fragrance of spring 
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ever got there, no sunshine could reach the 
room ; if the windows were ever opened 
they would let in nothing but a heavy wave 
of air equally laden with the fumes of 
tobacco, spirits, and roasted meats. The 
men at the table, however, cared little for 
the breath of meadows ; they loved the 
City air which always seems charged 
with the perfumes of silver ingots and 
golden bars. 

Among them this afternoon was one 
whom all regarded with a feeling which 
had something of awe in it ; more of awe 
than of envy ; because he was one who 
had succeeded. He was still a compara- 
tively young man, rather a handsome man 
of two or three and thirty, with strong 
features, which were rather too coarse, a 
crop of curly, brown hair, a clear com- 
plexion, and bright eyes. He was dressed 
with more display than quiet men generally 
like, but his rings and chains seemed to 
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suit his confident braggart air. He spoke 
loudly, asserted himself, and in all com- 
panies pushed himself at once to the front. 
He was that Phoenix among City men, 
the man who has made everything out of 
nothing, the successful man. He has a 
little to do with this story, and we will 
presently tell how he rose to greatness. 
His friends addressed him familiarly as 
Jack ; everybody spoke of him behind his 
back as Jack Baker ; on his cards was the 
name Mr. J. Bunter Baker. ' Not plain 
Baker,' he would say, ' we are of the Bunter 
Bakers, formerly of Shropshire. The arms 
of the two families are, however, different.* 
The other men were sitting over whisky- 
and-water, with pipes. Jack Baker, half 
sitting, half leaning on the top rail of the 
back of his chair, was smoking a cigar, and 
had called for a pint of champagne. It 
was rumoured among his admirers that he 
drank no other wine except champagne. 
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Alderney Codd, who was still attired in 
the magnificent fur-lined coat, was laying 
down the law. 

' Capitalists tell me/ he was saying, as if 
he was on intimate terms with a great 
many capitalists, * that if you have got a 
good thing — you will bear me out, Jack — 
you can't do better than bring it out 
Nonsense about general depression ; there 
is plenty of money in the world that longs 
to change hands/ 

* Quite right," said Mr. Bunter Baker. 

* Plenty of money.' 

'And plentyof confidence,' said Alderney. 

* Now I've got in my pocket — here — at 
this actual table — a thing good enough 
to make the fortune of a dozen com- 
panies.' 

Every project advanced at that table 
possessed the merit of a great and certain 
success — on paper. 

He produced a small parcel wrapped 
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in brown paper. All bent their heads 
eagerly while he toyed with the string, 
willing to prolong the suspense. 

There is a certain public-house in Drury 
Lane where you will find, on any Sunday 
evening that you like, an assemblage of 
professsional conjurers. They go there 
chiefly to try new tricks on each other, 
and they judge from the first exhibition 
before their skilled brethren, of the effect 
which they will produce on an uncritical 
public. So with Alderney. He was 
about to propound a new scheme to a 
critical circle, and he naturally hesitated. 
Then he turned to Mr. Bunter Baker 
before opening the parcel. 

* I ask you, Jack, what is the first rule 
for him who wants to make money ? No- 
body ought to know better than yourself — 
come.' 

* Find out where to make it,' said 
Jack. 
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* No, not at all ; make it by means of 
the millions. Go to the millions. Never 
mind the upper ten thousand. Satisfy the 
wants of the millions. One of those wants, 
one of the commonest, is appealed to by 
the contents of this parcel. We seek to 
catch the mutabilis aura, the changeable 
breath, of popular favour. The invention 
which I hold in my hand is so simple that 
the patent cannot be infringed— Jlecit, non 

Jrangi ; it will be as eagerly adopted by 
those who drink tea, the boon of those, 
who, as Horace says, love the Persicos 
apparatus, or Chinese tea-tray, as by those 
who drink toddy ; it will be used as freely 
at the bar — I do not here allude to the 
Inns of Court — as at the family breakfast- 
table.' 

* You need not quote, your own pro- 
spectus/ said Mr. Baker. *Get to the 
point, man. Let us into your secret' 

No one was really in a hurry to learn it, 
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for, like true artists, they were criticising^ 
the manner of putting the case. 

' There's nothing like a good prospectus,*^ 
said a keen and hungry-eyed man, who 
was listening attentively. 

'And a well- placed advertisement 
in the Timesl observed a little man, 
whose only known belief was in the 
form of such an advertisement When 
he had one, of his own composition, 
it was a red-letter day; when he had 
a long one, it seemed like a fortune 
made : once he was so happy as to make 
the acquaintance of a man who reported 
for the Times. He lent that man money 
in perfect confidence ; and though his 
advances were never repaid, his admiration 
for the paper remained unbounded. 

' Cheap things for the people,' said 
another, with a sigh. *See what a rua 
my sixpenny printing-press had, though 
I was dished out of the profits.' 
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A curious point about these men was 
that they were always dished out of the 
profits whenever anything came off. 

* But what is it ?' asked another, taking 
out a notebook. 

He was, among other things, connected 
with a certain ' practical ' weekly, and was 
supposed to give * publicity ' to the schemes 
whenever he was allowed. I fear the circu- 
lation of the paper was greatly exaggerated 
with the view of catching advertisers. 

* It is,' said Alderney, untying the parcel, 
' nothing less than the substitution of glass 
for silver spoons. Honest glass ! not pre- 
tended silver : not worthless plate. You 
drop one : it breaks : very good. A penny 
buys another.' 

All eyes turned on Mr. Baker. He took 
one of the glass spoons : he dropped it : 
it was broken. 

'Very true indeed,' he said, 'It is 
broken.* 
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' There are/ Alderney continued, 'seven 
millions of households in England ; each 
household will require an average of fifty- 
five spoons : three hundred and eighty-five 
millions of spoons ; original demand, three 
hundred and eighty-five millions of pence : 
a million and a half sterling. Not bad that, 
I think, for a company newly starting. 
Nobody can reckon the breakages — we 
may estimate them roughly at twelve 
millions a year. Think how maids bang 
spoons about.' 

The newspaper correspondent made 
further notes in his pocket-book. A great 
hush of envy fell upon the audience. One 
of them seemed in for a good thing. Their 
eyes turned to Mr. Baker. He, too, was 
making a note. 

* I have in my pocket,' said another, a 
man with a face so hard and practical- 
looking that one wondered how he had 
failed in making an immense fortune — ' I 
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have in my pocket a little scheme which 
seems to promise well/ 

Everybody listened. Mr. Baker looked 
up from his note-book with curiosity. This 
•emboldened the speaker. 

' You all know/ he said, ^ that the high- 
ways of England are studded with iron 
pumps, set up by beneficent governments 
to provide for waggon and cart-horses in 
the old days. I have made a calculation 
that there are about a hundred thousand of 
them ; they pump no water, and they are 
no longer wanted. I propose to buy up 
these pumps — they can be had for a mere 
song — and sell them for scrap iron, eh ? 
There is money in that, I think.' 

Nobody replied. Mr. Baker, to whom 
all eyes turned, finished his champagne 
and went away, with a nod to Alderney. 

* I must say,' said one of them angrily, 
* that when we do get a capitalist here it 
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is a pity to drive him away with a cock and 
a bull scheme for rooting up old pumps.' 

* None of the dignity of legitimate financ- 
ing about it/ said Alderney, grandly ; * we 
do not meet here to discuss trade ; we 
do not stoop to traffic in scrap iron.' 

Then they all proceeded to sit upon the 
unfortunate practical man who had driven 
away the capitalist 



CHAPTER XII. 

HOW STEPHEN DECLARED HIS INTENTIONS. 

After sowing the seeds of suspicion in 
the mind of the private town-crier, 
Alderney Codd, Stephen remained quiet 
for a time. Alderney the talker would un- 
consciously help him. This, indeed, hap- 
pened ; in less than a fortnight the Hamblin 
enemies were, with one accord, whispering 
to each other that no one knew where and 
when Anthony had been married, or, as 
the elder ladies added, significantly, if at 
all. But for the moment none of these 
whispers reached the ears of Alison. 

Meantime Stephen was busy all day 
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among the diaries and letters. He read 
and re-read; he examined them all, not 
once or twice, but ten times over, in con- 
stant fear of lighting on some clue which 
might lead to the reversal of his own 
opinion. But he found nothing. 

One day, in the middle of March, about 
a fortnight after his dinner with Alderney 
Codd, he met his cousin Augustus Ham- 
blin in the City. Since the appointment of 
Stephen as guardian it had been tacitly 
understood that there was to be a show of 
friendliness on both sides. The past was 
to be forgotten. 

' I am glad to meet you,' said Stephen, 
shaking hands with a show of great respect 
for the senior partner of the house. * Are 
you so busy that you cannot give me a 
few minutes ?' 

' Surely,' replied Augustus, 'I can give 
you as many as you please.' 

He noticed, as they walked side by side 
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in the direction of Great St. Simon Apostle, 
that Stephen's face looked thoughtful, and 
his eyes rested on the ground. In fact, he 
was mentally revolving how to state the 
case most effectively. At present he only 
intended to follow up the slight uneasiness 
produced by Alderney's artless prattle. 

* I have been intending to consult you. 
for some time,' he began, when they were 
in the office, * but things prevented.' 

* Yes ; pray sit down ; what is it ? 
Alison continues quite well, I hope ?' 

* Quite well, poor girl, thank you. I 
wanted to confer with you on the subject 
of my brother's marriage.' 

Stephen looked straight in his cousin's 
face — a disconcerting thing to do if your 
friend wishes to dissemble his thoughts. 
Augustus changed colour. Alderney, there-^ 
fore, had, as he expected, aroused a feeling 
of uneasiness. 

'My brother's marriage,' he repeated.; 
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* Can you tell me when and where it took 
place ?' 

* I know nothing about it/ said Augustus ; 

* no more than you know yourself. We 
none of us know anything about it/ 

* Do you/ continued Stephen solemnly, 
as if this was a very great point, * do you 
remember any time, from twenty to five- 
and-twenty years ago, when Anthony went 
away, say on a suspicious holiday, or be- 
haved like a man with a secret, or departed 
in any way from his usual open way of 
life ?' 

* N — no ; I cannot say that I do. He 
had a holiday every year in the summer or 
autumn. Sometimes he went away in 
the spring. Of course, he must have 
managed his marriage in one of those ex- 
cursions.' 

* Yes ; that is not what I mean. I know 
the history of all those holidays. I want 
to find a time, if possible, when no one 
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knew where he went. It must have been 
out of the usual holiday-time/ 

* I remember no such time,' said Augustus. 
* But of course one did not watch over 
Anthony's movements. He might have 
been married as often as Bluebeard with- 
out our suspecting a word of it' 

* No,' said Stephen, shaking his head. 
All this time he was observing the greatest 
solemnity. ' I should have suspected it. 
You forget the intimacy between us. An- 
thony had no secrets from me, poor fellow ! 
nor I any from Anthony.' (This was a sen- 
timental invention which pleased Stephen 
and did not impose upon Augustus, who 
knew that Stephen's life had many secrets.) 
' Had Anthony hidden anything from me, 
his manner would have led to my suspect- 
ing. Again, I have read through his pri- 
vate journal, and there is nothing, not one 
word, about any marriage — no hint about 
any love affair at all ; nothing is altered or 
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erased ; he tells his own life hour by houn 
This is very mysterious.' 

* Better let the mystery sleep/ said 
Augustus, quietly, * No one will disturb it 
if you do not.' 

'What!' said Stephen, with a show of 
virtuous indignation, * when the legitimacy 
of Alison is at stake ? Do you not per- 
ceive how extremely awkward it would be 
if the judge, when we come to ask for 
letters of administration, were to ask a few 
simple questions ?' 

* The judge is not likely to ask anything 
of the kind,' said Augustus. 

* But he might,' Stephen persisted. * He 
might say that although the deceased 
brought up this young lady as his daughter 
— a relationship proved, besides, by her 
great resemblance to him and other branches 
of the family — he left nothing behind him 
to prove that she is, in the eyes of the law, 
his daughter. What should we say then ?' 
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' I think we can afford to wait till the 
difficulty arrives/ replied Augustus, quietly. 

* Nay, there I differ from you. It is not 
often, cousin Augustus, that a man like 
myself can venture to differ from one of 
your business experience and clear common- 
sense ; but in this case I do differ. None 
of us question Alison's legitimacy, but we 
would like to see it established. Let me, 
for Alison's own sake, clear this mystery. 
Besides,' he smiled winningly, ' I own' that 
I am anxious to know something about this 
wife of Anthony's, kept so cunningly in the 
background.' 

* For Alison's sake,' Augustus continued, 
* I think you had better let it alone. You 
do not know what manner of unpleasant- 
ness you may rake up.' 

*Why,' replied Stephen quickly, *you 
would not surely insinuate that Alison ^ 

* I insinuate nothing. All I say is that 
Anthony had, probably, very good reasons 
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of his own for saying nothing of his mar- 
riage. He probably married beneath him ; 
he may have wished to keep his daughter 
from her mother's relations ; the marriage 
may have been unhappy; the memory of 
his wife's death may have weighed upon 
him. There are many possible reasons. 
Let us respect your brother's memory by 
inquiring no further into them.' 

' If that were all/ Stephen sighed, ' I 
should agree with you. I wish I could 
agree with you ; but, in the interests of 
Alison, I fear I must pursue my researches. 
Why, what harm if we do unearth a nest 
of vulgar relations ? We can always keep 
them away from Alison. I will let you 
know the result of my researches, Augustus. 
And now good-bye.' 

Augustus waited till the steps of this 
good guardian were heard at the foot of 
the stairs. Then he sought William the 
silent, and repeated the conversation. 
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William shook his head. 

' Do you see the cloven foot, William ? 
What a mistake we made in letting the 
man into the house ! Why did we leave 
him the diaries ? Why did v;e let it be 
possible to raise the question ? After all 
these years we should have known our 
cousin better. What can we do ?' 

' Wait/ said William. 

* Do you know who would be the heir 
if ' 

* I know/ said William. 

In Alison's own interests. That was 
the way to look at this question. Stephen 
felt that he had now completely cleared 
the ground for action. Everybody was 
awakened to the fact that Anthony's mar- 
riage was still an unsolved mystery. Every- 
body would very shortly learn that Stephen 
the benevolent, in his ward's interest, was 
at work upon the problem. No one but 
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the partners and the family lawyer would 
be likely to guess what issues might spring 
of these researches. 

He began by questioning Mrs. Crid- 
land. He invited her into the study one 
morning, placed her in a chair, frightened 
her by saying that he had some ques- 
tions of the greatest importance to ask 
her, and then, standing over her, pocket- 
book in hand, with knitted brows and 
judicial forefinger, he began his queries. 

Mrs. Cridland knew nothing. Anthony, 
when he brought Alison home, wanted a 
lady to take charge of her. Mrs. Dun- 
combe, he explained, her previous guard- 
ian, was trustworthy, and thoughtful as 
regards the little girl's material welfare, 
but she lacked refinement. What was 
very well for a child of three or four, 
would no longer be sufficient for a great 
school-girl. So Anthony looked round, 
and chose — a cousin. Mrs. Cridland was 
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a Hamblin by birth ; her husband was 
dead ; she had no money, and was at the 
moment actually living on an allowance 
made her by the most generous of cousins. 
She was delighted to accept the post of 
governess, duenna, and companion to 
this girl, with a home for herself and 
her white-haired boy, and a reasonable 
salary. 

* Ah !' said Stephen at this point * Yes, 
a reasonable salary. What, may I ask. 
Flora, did my brother consider reasonable ? 
He was not always himself a reasonable 
lender.' 

This was unkind of Stephen. 

*We agreed,' replied Mrs. Cridland, 
with a little flutter of anxiety, *that the 
honorarium should be fixed at three hun- 
dred pounds a year.' 

* Three hundred a year !' Stephen lifted 
his eyes, and whistled. ' And board and 
lodging, of course. My poor brother was 
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very, very easily cajoled. Even washing, 
too, I dare say/ 

* If you mean that I cajoled him,' cried 
the lady, in great wrath, * you are quite 
wrong ! It was he who offered the sum. 
Cajoled, indeed !' 

* Three hundred a year for ten years 
means, I should say, three thousand put 
by. You must have made a nice little pile 
by now. Flora. However — to return. 
Then Anthony told you nothing about 
the girl's mother ?' 

' Yes ; he told me that she was long 
dead, and that he wished no questions to 
be asked at all.' 

* And did you allude then, or at any 
other time, to the surprise felt by all his 
friends at such a discovery ?' 

' Of course at the time I told him how 
amazed we were to learn that he whom we 
regarded as a confirmed bachelor should 
actually turn out to be a widower. He 
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said, with a laugh, that people very often 
were mistaken, and that now, at any rate, 
they would understand why he had not 
married/ 

* He used those words ? He said, ** People 
will understand now why I have not mar- 
ried ?" Take care, Flora ; your words may 
be very important/ 

* Good gracious, Stephen, don't frighten 
me ! Of course he used those words. I 
remember them perfectly, though it is ten 
years ago/ 

Stephen made a careful note of the words, 
repeating under his breath, * why he had 
not married/ Then he looked as if he 
were grappling with a great problem. 

* Thank you, Flora,' he said at length, 
coldly. * I believe you have done your 
best to confess the whole truth in this ex- 
tremely difficult matter.' 

* What difficult matter ? and what do 
you mean by " confessing " ?' 
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' Is It possible. Flora, for a sensible 
woman like yourself to be blind to the pro- 
bability that Anthony was never married 
at all ?' 

' Stephen/ she cried in sudden indigna- 
tion, ' it is impossible !' 

' It is difficult, Flora, not impossible ; I 
am endeavouring to prove that Anthony 
was married. But as yet I have failed. 
When did he marry ? Where did he 
marry ? Whom did he marry ? Find out 
that if you can, Flora/ 

' But then — there is no will either — and 
Alison would not be the heiress even.' 

' Not of a single penny.' 

* And who would have all this money V 

' I myself, Flora ; now you see why I am 
trying to prove the marriage. It is in 
Alison's interests, not my own, that I take 
all this trouble.' 

' You, Stephen, you ?' All her instinc- 
tive dislike was roused. She stared at 
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him in horror and astonishment. * You ? 
Then God help us all/ 

' Thank you, Flora/ he returned coldly, 
playing with a paper-knife ; * that was 
kindly and thoughtfully said. I shall re- 
member that/ 

* Remember it on my account as much as 
you please, only do not visit my words on 
that poor child/ 

* I do not intend to do so. Had it not 
been for the resolute way in which all my 
cousins have continued to misunderstand 
me, I might have expected some small credit 
for the pains I have taken for these months 
in clearing up this mystery.' 

* Oh !' she cried, firing up, like the 
honest little woman that she was, * I under- 
stand it all now — why you came here, why 
you tried to coax and flatter the poor girl, 
why you sat all day searching in papers — 
you wanted to test your own abominable 
suspicions — ^you wanted to persuade your- 
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self that there are no proofs of Anthony s 
marriage — you wanted to rob your niece 
and get your brother's fortune into your 
own hands. And again I say, God help 
U3 all! But there are your cousins, and 
there is Mr. Billiter, to stand by her.' 

' Thank you, Flora. To such a speech 
there is but one reply : I give you a day's 
notice to go. You shall be paid your salary 
up to date, and you shall leave the house at 
once.' 

Here a sudden difficulty occurred. His 
account at the bank was reduced to a 
few shillings — how was he to pay this 
salary ? 

' I refuse to accept this notice. I will 
not go, unless I am told to go by Mr* 
Billiter, or by Mr. Augustus Hamblin. 
You are a bad and a dangerous man, 
Stephen Hamblin. We have done right 
to suspect you. Oh ! my poor Alison !' 

'Very well, madam, very well indeed. 
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We shall see. Now go away, and tell 
Alison I want to say a few words to her/ 

He looked blacker and more dangerous 
than she had ever seen him, and he held 
the paper-knife as if it had been a dagger. 

' Stephen, you are not going to tell 
Alison what you suspect ? You are not 
going to be so cruel as that ?' 

* I have a good mind to tell her, if it 
were only to punish you for your con- 
founded impudence. But you always were 
a chattering magpie. Anthony was quite 
right when he used to say that for down- 
right idiotic gabble. Flora Cridland's con- 
versation was the best specimen he knew. 
Go, and send Alison to me.' 

Anthony had never said anything of the 
sort. But it was the way of this genial and 
warm-hearted person to set people against 
each other by the simple process of repeat- 
inof what had 7iot been said. 

Mrs. Cridland knew in her heart that 
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Anthony could not have said words so un- 
kind, but the thing pained and wounded 
her all the same, and she retired with 
trembling hands and lips. She had reason 
to tremble at the prospect. To begin with, 
she had lost, or would probably lose, her 
comfortable post and salary; she would 
have to fall back upon her little savings, 
and live in poverty and pinching; and then 
there was Alison and the terrible calamity 
which seemed hanging over her. 

It was not Stephen's present intention 
to tell Alison of his suspicions. As yet 
he would only alarm her and make her 
anxious. 

He received her with the same grave 
and judicial solemnity which he had ob- 
served towards Mrs. Cridland. He was 
seated now, and had before him a bundle 
of papers which he looked at from time 
to time as he spoke. Alison remained 
standing. 
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* Pray excuse me, Alison/ he began. 
* In my capacity as administrator of these 
estates I have to trouble you from time to 
time with matters of business. Tell me, 
please — I asked you this once before — all 
you know about your — your mother.' 

* I know nothing.' 

* At least her name.' 

He began to make notes of her answers. 
This irritated Alison. 

* Not even her name. Papa once told 
me — it was the only occasion on which he 
seemed to speak harshly — that I was never 
to ask him any questions about her.* 

He took this down in writing. 

' But — the lady with whom you lived 
before you came here — Mrs. Duncombe. 
Did she never speak to you about your 
mother ?* 

'She knew nothing about her. I was 
brought to her a year-old child by papa. 
That is all she knew.' 
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' And the trinkets — nothing to connect 
you with your mother ?' 

* Nothing except a Ifttle coral necklace, 
which was found in a box of baby-clothes 
which came with me.' 

' A coral necklace is nothing/ said 
Stephen, making a careful note of it. 
' And that was all ?' 

' That was all, indeed. Why do you 
ask ? Is there anything depending on my 
mother's name ?' 

' There may be, Alison. A great deal 
may depend upon it. Be assured that I 
shall do my best to find out the truth. Of 
course I mean in your interests.' 

Alison retired, confused and anxious. I n 
the breakfast-room she found Mrs. Cridland 
in tears. 

* Oh ! what has he said to you, Alison ?' 
she cried, clasping her hands together. 
' What has the horrid, wicked man been 
saying ?' 
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* Uncle Stephen ?' asked Alison in sur- 
prise. 'Why is he horrid and wicked 
auntie ? He has 'said nothing. He only 
asked me for the second time what I knew 
of my poor dear mother, whom I never 
saw. To be sure, he wrote down my 
replies. But then, as I know nothing 
about her, there was not much to be said. 
And he had an odd way with him too. 
What is the matter ?' 

Mrs. Cridland breathed more freely on 
Alison's account. Here was at any rate a 
respite for her. She did not know, as yet, 
the miserable thing that was waiting for 
her, to be revealed at the man's good 
pleasure. So she replied with reference to 
her own troubles. 

*My dear,' she said, wiping her eyes, 
* we are to leave the house, Nicolas and I. 
Stephen has ordered us to go. We are to 
leave as soon as the money which is due to 
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me has been paid. He says I must have 
cajoled your poor father ' 

* But what does he mean ? What excuse 

has he ?' 

* None that I know, except that I said a 
thing which angered him. And then there 
is the expense of keeping Nicolas and me. 
To be sure, the poor boy has got a large 
appetite/ 

* Wait/ said Alison. * I will know the 
reason of this.* She had no notion of a 
guardian's duties extending to the dismissal 
of her friends and companions. 

* Oh, Alison !' Mrs. Cridland sprang 
forward and caught her by the arm. 
' Don't go near him. He is dangerous. 
You will only make matters worse.' 

Alison tore herself away. 

* Alison, dear Alison, do not, for 
heaven's sake, do not anger him !' 

But Alison was already in the study. 
' Uncle Stephen,' she cried, with an angry 
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Spot on either cheek, * will you be kind 
enough to tell me why you have ordered 
Aunt Flora, out of the house ?' 

Stephen was already far advanced in one 
of his most brilliant and uncontrollable 
attacks of evil temper. 

* I shall certainly not tell you, Alison/ he 
replied curtly. 

* Not tell me ? But you shall tell 
mer 

« 

Stephen remarked, while he felt that he 
was about to measure swords with an 
antagonist worthy of himself, that Alison 
had never before so strongly reminded him 
of his mother, especially at those moments 
while the Senora allowed herself to be over- 
come with wrath. These moments, thanks 
to her son, were neither few nor far be-» 
tween. 

* I shall tell you, shall I ?' he replied, 

* You order me to tell you, do you ? Come, 

this is rather good. Be assured, young 

20 — 2 
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lady, that I have my reasons that Flora 
Cridland and her little devil of a boy shall 
turn out of this, without any delay, and 
that, as to my reasons, they are my own 
business.' 

* No,' replied Alison. * They are my 
business. You are my guardian, I know. 
But-in a twelvemonth you will be guardian 
no longer. Let us understand one another. 
Uncle Stephen. You have certain powers 
for a limited time. Remember, however, 
that it is but a very limited time.' 

* Oh !' said Stephen, looking dark and 
angry; 'you are going to lecture me on 
my duties as guardian, are you ?' 

* No, I am not But I am ready to tell you 
that if Aunt Flora leaves this house I shall 
go with her. I do not understand your 
duties to extend to depriving me of my 
companion and protector.' 

* She is an heiress, this girl,' said Stephen. 
He had left the chair and his papers, and 
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was Standing upon the hearth-rug in one of 
his old and familiar rages ; one of those 
with which he would confront his mother 
in the old times. His bald temples were 
flushed, and his black eyes glittered. * She 
thinks she is an heiress. ^ She is a grande 
dame. Very good. She tries to hector 
ME. Very good indeed. She shall learn 
a lesson. Listen, Alison. You may threaten 
anything you like. At one word from 
me, at one single word, all this wealth of 
yours vanishes. Learn, that if I choose, 
say, when I choose, you will step out of 
this house a penniless beggar.' 

* What do you mean ?' 

* Remember every one of my words. 
They mean exactly what they say. You 
depend at this moment on my forbearance. 
And, by Heaven ! that has come very 
nearly to the end of the rope.' 

* You think that I am in your power. 
Is that it ?' 
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' That IS exactly what I think.' 
'Then, Uncle Stephen' — Alison stepped 
up to him and looked him full in the face. 
Like her uncle, she was flushed with ex-^ 
citement and indignant surprise, but her 
eyes expanded while his contracted under 
their emotions — * do not think that by any^ 
thing you can say, or by any facts of which 
I know nothing, that I can be brought 
into your power. I used to wonder how 
two brothers could be so unlike each other 
as you and my dear father. Henceforth I 
shall be more and more thankful for the 
want of resemblance. Meantime you will 
find that I shall not want protectors.' 
She left him, and shut the door. 
* Have I been precipitate ?' Stephen 
thought, when he had had time to calm 
down ; ' perhaps a little. Yet, after all, 
what matters ? Sooner or later, the blow 
must have fallen.' 
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He rang the bell again. 

* Give my compliments to Miss Hamblin,' 
he said ; * ask her if she will favour me 
with one minute more/ 

Alison returned, *You are going to 
explain what you said.' 

* I am/ he said ; * if your abominable 
temper will allow you to be calm for five 
minutes. Listen. Since your father's 
death I have been diligently hunting in 
your interests for any record of his marriage. 
TAere is none. Do you understand what 
that means ?' 

'No/ 

* If no proof can be found Anthony had 
no children ' 

* No children ? But I am his daughter.* 

* He said so. Prove your — your descent^ 
by proving your father's marriage. The 
law does not recognise likeness as proof of 

Still Alison did not comprehend. 
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* You will find out what all this means 
in the course of time. For the moment, 
the only things you need understand are 
that your father was never married : he 
never had a wife ; he therefore never had 
a child, in the eyes of the law. He made 
no will ; you cannot, therefore, inherit one 
penny. The sole heir to all his property — 
this house, and all that is in it ' — he swept 
round his arm with an air of comprehensive 
proprietorship — ' is myself.' 

' You ?' 

* Myself No other. In your interests 
I have been doing what I could to find 
proof of the marriage. There are none. 
Everybody has always suspected this. I 
have always known it. In your interests 
and out of consideration to your own 
feelings, I have been silent all this 
time.' 

* In my interests !' she repeated. 

She had indeed the spirit of his mother, 
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her quick perceptions and her fearlessness. 
With all his assumed exterior calm, 
Stephen felt that the girl was stronger 
than himself, as she faced him this time 
with every outward sign of outraged 
honour, flashing eyes, flushed cheeks, and 
panting breast. 

' In my interests !' There was scorn 
and passion in her tones, beyond the power 
of an Englishwoman, 

Mrs. Cridland, who had stolen timidly 
after the girl, fearful that this impious 
slanderer of his dead mother might insult 
her, stood within the door, trembling, yet 
admiring. Behind her, the pink-faced boy 
with the heavy white eyebrows, who had 
just come home from school, gazed with 
curiosity, wonder, and delight Uncle 
Stephen was catching it This was better 
than pie, Alison — she really was a 
splendid fellow, he said to himself — was 
letting him have it * No one, after all,' 
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thought young Nick, * when it comes to real 
slanging, can pitch in like a girl in a 
wax.' 

' In my interests !' she pointed her finger 
at his scowling face and downcast eyes. 
* He pretends that my father was a deceiver 
of women ; he pretends that my father 
threw away his honour, and my mother 
her virtue : he pretends that I am a cheat 
and an impostor : he pretends that every- 
body has always suspected it ; he pretends 
that I have no right to the very name I bean 
This man alone, of all the world, has been 
base enough to think such a thing of my 
father, he alone has dared to say it. In 
my interests he searches private papers 
for a secret which would not be there, and 
rejoices not to find it. In my interests he 
seeks to prove that he is himsef my 
father's heir.' 

She paused a moment. 

' Alison !' whispered Mrs. Cridland, ' it 
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is enough. Do not drive him to despera- 
tion.' 

' He shall be no guardian of mine/ the 
girl went on. ' Henceforth, he shall be 
no uncle of mine. Oh ! father — father — ' 
she burst into sobs and crying, ' my poor 
dead father. Is there no one to call 
this man a liar, and give you back your 
honour ?' 

Stephen answered never a word. 
Mrs. Cridland drew the girl passively 
away. 

But young Nick rushed to the front. 
His eyes were lit with the light of en- 
thusiastic partisanship. His white eye- 
brows stood out like the fur of a cat in a 
rage. He brandished his youthful fists in 
Stephen's face. 

' I will, Alison,' he cried. * You hear — 
you. You are a liar and a coward.' Here 
he dodged behind a chair. ^Wait till I 
get older, Uncle Stephen. You've caugh 
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it to-day, from Alison, and you'll re- 
member it But that's pancakes — mind 
— to what you are going to catch when 
I grow up. , Only you wait. Pancakes^ 
it is, and parliament, and baked potatoes/ 
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